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newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
IP\HE Prime Minister, on behalf of the War Cabinet, has sent a 
| message of warm congratulation to Sir Douglas Haig upon 
the achievements of the British armies in Flanders in the great battle 
which has been raging since July 3ist. Mr. Lloyd George speaks of 
the “skill, courage, and pertinacity’’ which have “‘ commanded 
the grateful admiration of the peoples of the British Empire and 
filled the enemy with alarm.” He adds: “I am personally glad 
to be the means of transmitting this message to you and your 
gallant troops, and desire to take this opportunity of renewing my 
assurance of confidence in your leadership and in the devotion of 
those whom you command.” 





We cannot guess whether this graceful and completely satisfactory 
expression of confidence was in any way prompted by some 
rather violent criticisms, particularly in the Globe, of the relations 
between the Prime Minister and our military leaders in the 
field. The expression of Mr. Lloyd George’s opinion at this 
mement may be only a coincidence. If so, it is a very happy 
coincidence, for if any one was disposed to attach much weight to 
the criticisms we have mentioned a belief would already be growing 
up that there was really no solid co-operation between the Ministry 
and Sir Douglas Haig, and none of that loyalty which a Government 
owe to the military leaders they themselves have either appointed 
or maintained in their positions. Nothing but the most perfect 
loyalty and devotion to one another between a Ministry and the 
Generals will serve in a great crisis. 

The situation would be full of danger if there were any ground 
for supposing that the members of the War Cabinet, while 
nominally reposing their trust in Sir Douglas Haig, were in reality 
peering over their shoulders to look for the shortest route to a place 
of personal safety in the event of a failure. Statesmen who feel 
like that are like the man with whom it is proverbially bad business 
to go tiger-hunting. When the wounded tiger is growling in the 
undergrowth, the disloyal and faint-hearted member of the party, 
instead of getting ready to use his rifle, directs half his attention to 
examining the most likely looking tree to shin up when the tiger 
charges. To apply the illustration—the Prime Minister and every 
member of a War Cabinet when they approve of a war plan must 
accept responsibility for it to the very last degree. They must feel 
that they are absolutely merged in it, and that they are as much 
part of the scheme and as much responsible for it as are the military 
leaders in the field. If they are not possessed by such a sentiment 
a8 this, they are not doing their very best for the Army and for the 
nation, They are thinking more of how to save their personal repu- 
tations at the expense of the soldiers than of how to win the war and 
Save the nation. Such are some of the dangers which have been 
hinted in the criticisms directed at the War Cabinet. Of course the 
existence of these dangers cannot possibly be reconciled with the 
admirable language of Mr, Lloyd George. We have read his message 








with delight. We take it at its full face value, and we therefore 
dismiss from our minds any idea of there being an imperfect loyalty. 


It is said that both Houses of Parliament are about to pass votes 
of thanks to the Armies in the field. We hops that this will be 
done. The thanks of Parliament are an ancient and honourable 
form, not sufficiently used in these modern days. One cannot help 
feeling that if really great personal achievements were genorally 
associated with the thanks of Parliament, something would be done 
to increase the prestige of the House of Commons, which has un- 
doubtedly dwindled somewhat during the war. The thanks of 
Parliament ought to be regarded, as they used to be regarded, as 
one of the highest honours the nation has it in its power to bestow. 
We see it remarked that there is no precedent for bestowing the 
thanks of Parliament during a campaign. This is a mistake. Any 
one who will take the trouble to look up the history of past cam- 
paigns will find that the thanks of Parliament were often accorded 
after a particular victory, Thus votes of thanks were passed to 
Wellington after Vimiero, Oporto, Talavera, Torres Vedras, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, San Sebastian, and Orthes. Within 
five years Wellington received no less than nine separate votes of 
thanks, 


The heavy and persistent rain of last week, which turned the 
battlefield of Western Flanders into a quagmire, restricted the 
success of the great attack of Tuesday, the 9th, on the Passchendaele 
Ridge. Despite the rain, Sir Douglas Haig made a resolute attempt 
on Friday, the 12th, to complete his victory. He attacked on a 
six-mile front the northern end of the ridge, from just below 
Passchendaele to the outskirts of Houthulst Forest. Our gallant 
men waded through the swamps and flooded shell-holes and captured 
a whole system of farms and “ pill-boxes.’” They took nine hundred 
and forty-three prisoners, of whom forty-one—an exceptionally 
high proportion—were officcrs. But the rain and the mud, not 
the enemy, opposed so stout a resistance that Sir Douglas Haig 
broke off the action before his objectives were reached. It must 
have been a great disappointment to him and to the Army, but 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that they can, if they please, 
complete the capture of the ridge as soon as the weather improves. 


The Germans have, to the time of writing, made no attempt 
to counter-attack our men on the ridge or on its north-western 
slopes. They bombarded the ridge on Monday, but their infantry 
did not move. On Tuesday the enemy voluntarily evacuated the 
low ground east of the central part of the ridge round Broodseinde, 
which the Australians took and now hold. In the new positions 
our men look right across the Flemish plain to Bruges. The 
correspondents have thus been able to see and describe one of the 
incessant British naval air raids on the Bruges docks and the locks 
of the Zeebrugge Canal. When the battle of Flanders came to a 
standstill, the British line south-east of Arras again became active. 
Last Sunday Eastern County troops executed a brilliant raid south- 
east of Monchy-le-Preux, killing two hundred Germans and capturing 
sixty-four. Other raids followed on Monday and Tuesday near 
Bullecourt and Reeux, to keep the enemy occupied. 


The Royal Flying Corps, without intermitting its work on our 
immediate battle-front, made a successful raid into Germany on 
Wednesday afternoon. Our airmen attacked a factory to the 
west of Saarbriicken, forty miles within the German frontier, and 
set it on fire: All our machines returned safely. Raids of this 
kind, directed against military objectives, cannot be made too 
often, provided always that the Flying Corps has the machines 
to spare without neglecting its duty to the Army. Our military 
airmen braved the storms of Friday week to help the guns and 
the infantry, and turned their machine-guns on the enemy’s troops 
in their trenches. Ten of them were lost on that one day, mainly 
owing to the wild weather, but their courage and skill were in- 
valuable to the attack. 


The French Army has had an agitated weck of raids and counter- 
raids, with several German attacks in force at Verdun and on the 
front north of the Aisne. The attacks came to nothing, but the 
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enemy is evidently nervous about the intentions of our Allies, and 
is therefore testing the strength of their front at various points. 
The Germans made.one counter-attack, which failed, on Thursday 
week on the French limes outside Houthulst Forest, but have done 
nothing more in that quarter. 





The Russians have lost the island of Oesel, which commands 
the mouth of the Gulf of Riga. On Friday week German trans- 
ports, protected by a large German fleet, approached the north of 
Oesel. The enemy landed and quickly drove the Russians south- 
eastwards. Some of the garrison eseaped across a mole to the 
neighbouring Meon Island. Others held out in the Sworbe Penin- 
sula, in the south-west of Oesel. But by Wednesday the whole 
island was in the possession of the enemy, who claims three thousand 
five hundred prisoners. The German Fleet has now free access 
to the Gulf of Riga, and can bombard the Livonian coast to the 
north-east of Riga. German and Russian destroyers fought an 
action last Sunday in the Svolo Sound between Oesel and Dago, 
the smaller island to the north of it. 
and the enemy withdrew. We discuss elsewhere the new situation 
in the Baltic which these events have produced. 


Last week twelve British merchantmen over 1,600 tons and 


four of lighter burden were sunk by mine or submarine. Three | 


were attacked unsuccessfully. In the previous week we had lost 
thirteen large and two small vessels. The armed mercantile cruiser, 
H.M.S. ‘ Champagne,’ has been torpedoed and sunk, with the loss of 
five officers and fifty-one men. 


Some important announcements have been made during the 
week with regard to the reconstruction of the Air Services. The 


most important of these was Mr. Bonar Law's statement in tho | 


House of Commons on Tuesday that the Government were drafting 
a Bill for the creation of an Air Ministry. But we may take the 
events in their order. The papers of last Saturday informed us 


that Sir David Henderson had been deputed for special work and | 


had ceased to be Director-General of Military Aeronautics... His 
successor is Major-General Salmond, who also succeeds to Sir 


David Henderson's seat on the Army Council. It would be very | 


unjust to record Sir David Henderson's retirement from his post 
without expressing our sense of the solid accomplish ts which 


r 





are associated with hisname. He has had to build up a new Service | 


while the minds of men were in extreme doubt about the real 
purposes and capacities of that Service. Even while he has held 
his office the developments of aerial warfare have passed through 
striking vicissitudes. The effect of unexpectedly rapid mechanical 
development and of the undreamt-of improvement in the art of 


flying has been to make any one who directed aeronautical work | 


feel that he stood on shifting ground. 


It is difficult enough to build up a new Service during the abnormal 


conditions of war even when the facts are clear before one and it | 
is possible to build on a sure and solid foundation. But Sir David | 


Henderson's circumstances were much worse, and what he has done 


under perplexing conditions has earned the gratitude of the nation. | 


We hope that the most difficult period is now past, and though it 
is necessary to do more than ever before—the vista of our needs 
continually opens before us—the work will be done in a clearer 
light. General Salmond, who has risen to his high post at the 
very early age of thirty-six, carries with him the complete confidence 
of all those who have to do with flying. He is himself a proved 
flying man; he has ideas as woll as nerve; and with both these 
things he has the enthusiasm which has not yet had time to become 
stale. A young Service is best equipped with young men at the 
head of it. 


As regards the promised creation of an Air Ministry, we have 
nothing to-do at this stage but to express our satisfaction. We are 
quite sure that the affairs of the air are much too important to be 
cabined within the walls of any other Department. The Air 
Services with their vast possibilities must not be made the Cinder- 
ellas of the older Services. A Ministry with a prestige, dignity, 
and authority comparable with those of the Admiralty and the 
War Office is what is required. It is seldom possible to lay down 
an absolute rule about any new form of administration, and it 


certainly is not possible in this case. Even while approving of a | 


soparate Ministry for the air, we have to admit that the Air Services 
are not so distinct a branch of fighting from either the Navy or 
the Army as the Navy is distinct from the Army. It is obvious 
that the Air Services have to work with both Army and Navy. 
All their operations overlap, and in some degree are inseparable. 


For example, it is impossible to imagine seaplanes without 


parent ships. And as for military aeroplanes, they are of course | 
the very eyes of the artillery, and a modern army could not take | 
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the field without them. The gunners who have not got aeroplanes 
tordirect \their fire are like men whoseveyes:have been plucked out, 
But a solution of the difficulties whieh will satiafy-all three Services 
is easily conceivable. An Air Ministrywhile direeting Air policy— 
that.is to say, having far more authority thamthe present Board, 
which simply thinks out the supply of the machines demanded 
by the Army and the Navy—would of course have to satisfy the 
demands of both Army and Navy before it could contemplate 
independent offensives of itsown, There will certainly have to be 
a very high degree of co-operation in the future. Happy 
co-operation will overcome every difficulty, while jealousy yili 
produce ruin. 


The War Office has now defined its proposal to award distinetiys 
| badges for oversea service. Soldiers who “ entered a theatre ot 
| war” in 1914 will receive’a red chevron. Those who have -seen 
service since 1914 will receive a blue chevron, with an addition} 
chevron for each full year’s campaigning. Thus a man who is 
sent to France this week will be given a blue chevron, and in October 
next will be entitled to receive another one. A man who fought 
at Mons and is still at the front should now have a red chevrop 
and three blue ones. He will also receive the decoration and 
riband which, at the King’s request, are to be awarded to all officers 
and men of the British Expeditionary Force who landed in Franes 
or Belgium during the earliest and most critical period of the war 
| which ended with the first battle of Ypres. We shall now be able 
| to tell at a glance the individual soldier's record of service. A 
| correspondent of the Times happily suggests that in these badges 
| and wound-stripes and the decorations for special gallantry we have 
the germ of a new heraldry—based not on birth but on persona! 
service—and that the heraldic artists might design an appropriats 
| shield on which each man’s insignia should be blazoned. 





Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith were prompt and decisive 
in replying on behalf of the British people to the German Foreiga 
Secretary’s assertion that Alsace-Lorraine constituted the only 
“ absolute ” impediment to peace. On Thursday week, the day on 
which Herr von Kiihlmann’s speech was published here, the Prime 
| Minister took an opportunity of saying that, “ however long the 
| war may last, this country intends to stand by her gallant Ally, 
France, until she redeems her oppressed children from the degra 
dation of a foreign yoke.” And Mr. Asquith, speaking on our 
war aims at Liverpool the same day, showed that the restitution 
of Alsace-Lorraine to France was as indispensable a condition ol 
peace as the complete evacuation of Northern France, Belgium 
Serbia, Wallachia, and Western Russia. So long as-the German 
| Government are resolved “never” to surrender Alsace-Lorraine 
| so long we shall continue the war. If our French Allies have had 
| any doubts as to British feeling in regard to Alsace-Lorraine, 
they are now, we trust, completely reassured. The wrong done 
| to France in 1871 must be righted, for it was the genesis of the 
armed peace that led to this war. 


| M. Ribot, the French Foreign Minister, told the Chamber on Friday 
| week that, before Herr von Kithlmann’s declaration that Alsase 
| should “never” be given up, “ Germany whispered to us that France 
| would, through the intermediary of a politician, talk of the restitution 
| of Alsace-Lorraine.”’ This illustrates the real nature of the German 
| diplomatic manceuvres. France is first told that she may perhaps 
| get Alsace in return for a separate peace. When she refuses the 
dubious bribe, her Allies are told that it is the insistence of Franee 
on recovering her lost provinces which alone blocks the way to 4 
settlement. Germany seeks at all costs to divide the Allies, but she 
will fail in diplomacy as she has failed on the battlefield. 


Great Britain has ceased to permit Dutch commercial messages 
to be transmitted by cables under British control. This privilege 


| has been withdrawn from Holland because the Dutch Government 


persist, in spite of our repeated remonstrances, in affording the 
enemy every facility for sending sand and gravel from Germany 





by the Dutch canals to Belgium. The Dutch Government profess 
to believe that the sand and gravel are intended for ordinary civil 
purposes. The truth is that Belgium supplies all the materials 
required for repairing her roads, and that the Germans are using 
their sand and gravel for the concrete “ pill-boxes"” of which their 
new defensive lines are composed. Holland is, in fact, actively 
assisting the enemy by permitting this very considerable traffic in 
** pill-box”’ gravel. She is, of course, at liberty to help Germany 
if she pleases, but we are equally free to retaliate upon her as we are 
doing. Great Britain has, rightly enough, handled the Dutch 
very gently. But there were limits to our forbearance, and those 


| limits have now been passed. 


Viscount Chinda, the Japanese Ambassador, speaking in London 
on Friday week, made a telling exposure of the German pian 
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embroil America po Japan. Germans in iene had, he anit 

tried for years to persuade the American public that Japan was the 
enemy to be feared. The Germans at home believed so implicitly 
in Japan’s bad faith that at the outset of the war a crowd assembled 
outside the Japanese Embassy in Berlin to cheer Japan for her 
supposed intention to betray her British Ally, Even now, Viscount 
Ohinda said, fantastic rumours were being set. afloat concerning 

an alleged secret German-Japanese treaty, by which Japan undertook 
to invade America as soon as the American Army had been despatched 
toEurope. Fortunately, as Viscount Chinda pointed out, America’s 
entry into the war ha; put an end to these German manceuvres 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and the recent Japanese Mission 
to America has been a brilliant success. It must be added that the 
difficulties which have in the past arisen between Japan and America 
were purely local. Washington remained calm even when Cali- 
fornia was most agitated about Japanese immigration. 

Admiral von Capelle, the German Secretary for the Navy, is 
reported to have resigned. It issaid that he went further in attacking 
the Independent Socialists as accessory to the naval mutiny than the 
Chancellor thought desirable. It seems to be believed in Germany 
that the Admiral exaggerated the importance of the mutiny in 
erder to score a point against the only genuine Opposition party 
n the Reichstag. 
the Admiral’s debating methods, and Herr Michaelis may have 


shared their view. It is not, however, safe to assume that any | 


German Ministerial changes are due in fact to adverse criticism in | 
Glamorgan and Monmouth will each have two more Members. 


the Reichstag, which has no power over the Emperor's servants. 
The errors of the honest Pacificists who think that they detect a 
democratic movement in Germany are due in the main to their 


mistaken belief that the German Parliamentary system is a reality | 
less than half the average for a borough. In Scotland, which gains 


| one Member, a separate Commission has swept away the hopeless 


and not a sham. 


The New York Evening Sun has published a lurid account of a | 


It purports 


German naval mutiny at Wilhelmshaven on July 30th. 


io be the story of a Germen naval Lieutenant, Glatfelder by name, 
| ties, and Edinburgh is to have five seats instead of four. Two fine 


” 


who says that he was one of the ‘‘Central Terrorist Committee 
whiei planned the rising. 
eceurred on the “death ferry” which takes hundreds of corpses 
daily from the military hospitals for burial at sea. The Captain 
was thrown overboard. On July 30th the sailors and marines 
were formed up on parade to listen to Government orators. An 
iitereation between an Admiral and a sailor led to a riot, in which 


all the officers present were killed. The rioters then set the Zeppelin 


sheds on fire and attacked the forts. The crew of the arsenal 


battery joined them and fired on the forts until their shells were | 


exhausted. Troops had by this time arrived and the mutiny was 
suppressed. It is a picturesque tale, but the Evening Sun wisely 
oes not guarantee its truth. All that we know is that there has 
been disaffection among the German sailors, caused, no doubt, by 


their prolonged detention in port and the growing scarcity of food. 


Parliament reassembled on Tuesday after the summer recess. 
The chief interest of the sitting was furnished by Ministers’ answers 
to questions. Mr. Bonar Law, in announcing that an Air Ministry 
would be set up, declined to add to General Smuts’s statement on 


our air offensive against Germany in reply to the air raids on | 


England. ‘Our action,” he said, ‘depends upon what we con- 
sider the best means of damaging the enemy.” Mr. Montagu was 
questioned about the release of Mrs. Besant from detention in 


explanation at length on the motion for the adjournment. He 
said, in effect, that Mrs. Besant and other unconstitutional agitators 
had been released by the Indian Government in order to create a 
favourable atmosphere for the consideration of the new policy 
which he announced in August. 


On Wednesday, when the House was in Committee on the Fran- | 


chise Bill, Sir John Lonsdale raised the question of Ireland. 
the Irish constituencies be redistributed, or should Ireland be denied 
the wider franchise accorded by the Bill to Great Britain? Mr. 
Redmond asserted that the Speaker’s Conference had agreed on a 
compromise by which Ireland was to have the new franchise without 
redistribution. The Home Secretary suggested that the Conference 


had really ignored the Irish problem, and said that the House was | 


free, if it liked, to redistribute Ireland’s hundred and _ three 
seats or to omit her from the Bill. Mr. Duke urged the House to 
leave Irish redistribution alone for the present. Mr. Samuel, we 
are glad to sce, admitted that the Irish representation “ ought 


properly to be reduced,” though only, in his view, as part of an | 
| 
Kosciuszko fell.” 


Irish settlement. For practical reasons, we are inclined to think 
that the House would do well to let Irish redistribution wait a little 
longer, and meanwhile to pass the Bill which will benefit Great 





c : ? Pret | by one to two hundred and thirty. 
The other parties forming the majority resented | : 


Glatfelder alleges that the first mutiny | 


| may confidently expect to regain her liberties. 


Should | 
| was from the military standpoint a forlorn hope, but in putting his 
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Britain. The Bill j is essentially a compromise and an agreed 
measure, and it is better to treat it as such and to avoid controversy, 
however tempting. 


The Boundary Commission, with the Speaker .as Chairman, 
which has redistributed the English constituencies after a genera- 
tion, has made many drastic changes. London gains three Members, 
and the Parliamentary and municipal boroughs in London are now 
to be the same areas, so that the Tower Hamlets, for instance, 
disappear as a unit. Wandsworth is to have five Members, in 
place of one. The boroughs outs'de London gain twenty-seven 
Members. The small Cathedral cities, such as Canterbury, Win- 


| chester, Hereford, and Salisbury, cease to return Members, though 


York, Lincoln, Worcester, Carlisle, and Exeter have been saved 
by their modern industrial development. The great cities will be 
more fully represented, Birmingham with twelve Members being 
followed by Liverpool with eleven and Manchester with ten. The 
densely populated ‘areas round London now assume their true 
importance. East Ham, Leyton, Tottenham, Walthamstew, and 
Willesden will each have two Members. Ealing, Edmonton, Ilford, 
Hornsey, Kingston, Richmond; Bromley, and Wimbledon are also 
taken out of the Home Counties. Other new boroughs are created 
in Laneashire and Yorkshire. The county divisions will be reduced 
The Home Counties gain eight 
seats, but most counties lose. 


In Wales, which gains one Member, Cardiff is to have three seats, 
the new borough of Rhondda two, and Swansea two instead of one 


The Commission gravely explains that by a little readjustment it 
has been able to preserve Mr. Lloyd George’s constituency, the 
Carnarvon Boroughs, although its present population of 30,757 is 


old system of grouped boroughs, a relic of the historic past. Glasgow’ s 
importance in Scotland is reeognized by the allotment of fifteen 
seats to her out of a total of seventy-one,-apart from the Universi- 


for Wigton and Kirkeud- 


which replaces 


old names are revived—* Galloway ” 
bright, which are to share a Member, and “ Moray,” 
“Elgin” in what will now be the constituency of Moray and Nairn. 
The Western Isles are severed for Parliamentary purposes from 
Inverness and Ross-shire, and the crofter in“ the lone sheiling on 
the misty island” will at last have a Member to represent his 
special interests. 


Sir Robert Borden has shown great wisdom and courage in 
forming a Coalition Ministry in Canada. Eight well-known Liberals, 
headed by Mr. Rowell, of Ontario, and Mr. Sifton, the Premier of 
Alberta, have joined his Conservative Cabinet. The Military 
Service Act was passed by the help of their section of the Liberal 
Party, and will now be enforced with their co-operation. The 
coming General Election will turn on National Service, but the 
outcome no longer seems doubtful. It is a matter for regret that 
no French-Canadian Liberal has seen his way to enter the Coalition 
Ministry, and, above all, that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has declined to 
support a union of parties on the great national issue. But Canada 
has come to the turning-point when the majority, however anxious 
it may be to conciliate the minority, must prevail. Quebec alone 
cannot frustrate the wishes of all the other provinces of the 
Dominion, if the General Election ends in a decisive victory for 


. pan : ‘ , ~ | the Coalition. 
Madras, and, failing to satisfy his questioner, had to repeat his | 


The centenary of Kosei: iszko’s death on April 2nd, 1817, was 
celebrated in London on Monday. It is pleasant to recall the 
great patriot now that Poland, for whom he fought so gallantly, 
“ Father Thaddeus,” 
as his peasant followers ealled him, won his military fame in America 
side by side with Lafayette and under Washington, and he was an 
American citizen and an American Brigadier when he returned to 
Poland to resist the Second Partition. His insurrection of 1794 


trust in the peasantry, as no other Polish noble would do, Kosciuszko 
pointed the way to the future regeneration of Poland. The modern 
Polish movement is a popular movement, and with the support 
of the New Russia and her Allies it is irresistible. When the war 
ends, as it can only end, in the defeat of the Central Empires 
Poland will be free. It will be interesting for our children to. see 
whether, like the Hungarians or the Serbians, who have always 
taken a strange pleasure in recalling their national disasters at 
Mohacs and Kossovo, the Poles when liberated will continue to 
celebrate the rout of Maciejowice, where “ Freedom shrieked as 


Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from bb per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


EFORE we deal with the Irish situation, let us say 
what we have said a dozen times before, and always 
with absolute sincerity—namely, that nothing would give 
us greater satisfaction than the finding of a solution of 
the Irish question by the Convention. If a unanimous, 
or a virtually unanimous, recommendation for a Constitu- 
tional settlement of the problem were achieved, the present 
writer would be the best-pleased man in the United Kingdom. 
We are not forgetting, however, the official decree of silence 
in regard to the proceedings of the Convention. We deemed 
that decree thoroughly sound, and we have never attempted 
to evade it in the letter or the spirit. We will only add that 
if the suggestions which have been published of late in the Press 
that good progress has been made under the conciliatory 
Chairmanship of Sir Horace Plunkett are true, the news is 
indeed good news. 

But though we are not going to deal in any shape or form 
with the Convention, it is permissible to point out thet the 
one thing which would ruin the Convention and blast the 
promise of good results in the future would be a serious disturb- 
ance in Ireland. That, as every one knows, would destroy 
in an instant the edifice of conciliation and good sense which 
the Convention is so carefully secking to establish. Those 
who provoke, and those who tolerate or fail to deal adequately 
with, anything which tends to destroy public order in Ireland, 
are therefore the worst possible enemies of the Convention. 
And yet, amazing as it sounds, we see the Government hesi- 
tating to deal firmly with provocations to disturbance, and 
allowing matters to drift into a condition which may cause 
an explosion at any moment! Though we say it with deep 
regret, the present policy of the Government is undoubtedly 
putting the Convention in jeopardy. We must, then, protest 
against the supineness of the Government, and urge upon 
them, with all the strength at our command, to deal before 
it is too late with the causes of disorder. 

What is happening in Ireland can be described in very few 
words. IJt is “* Birrellism” over again. Astonishing as it 
seems, we are actually committing the same folly, and in 
the same way, which we committed in the period just 
before the Irish Rebellion. The only difference is that 
now the guilt of our ineptitude is doubled by the fact that 
we have had so recent an experience of the consequences 
of “ Birrellism.”” Mr. Birrell and his colleagues might 
plead that nobody had ever tried their patent political pill 
before, and that it was just possible that it might produce a 
“complete recovery.” We know now that the pill produced 
instead the most violent convulsions. Yet here we are, 
with unshattered hopes, trying the same nostrum in the same 
way and for the same disease! The essential of “ Birrell- 
ism” was to pretend that the Irish tiger was a tabby cat. 
According to the Birrell formula, if you only called it ‘* Poor 
pussy” in sufficiently dulcet tones, offered it a saucer of 
cream, insisted that its claws were harmless, and when it 
growled swore that that was only its peculiar way of purring, the 
tiger would eventually be turned into a “ harmless, necessary 
cat.”” Its preparations to spring were only one of its pretty 

layful ways. A good many people thought this treatment 
insane ; but still, as the policy of turning tigers into pussy 
cats had never been tried batese by any human being, it was 
no doubt technically possible to say that the miracle was 
going to be performed. Then came the inevitable smash. 


The tiger turned oyt to be “ Poor pussy’ proof. It sprang, | 


and a good many unfortunate people lost their lives in proving 
that, although the name might be changed, the teeth and the 
claws of the creature were the same. 

Now, as we have said, we are doing just the same 
thing over again. Only the form of excuse is changed. 
Before the rebellion it used to be said that it was 
perfectly safe and sensible to allow the Irish Volunteers 
to practise street fighting in the utmost detail on Satur- 
day afternoons in Dublin, and actually to carry out 
manceavres in which “the special idea” was the seizin 
of the Castle or of the Post Office! Anybody who eaggested 
that the manceuvres were a little too realistic for safety 
was laughed at as “fussy” and “funky.” After all, it 
was only child’s-play and meke-beiieve, and must be tolerated 
because it kept the Dublin Volunteers happy and amused. 
There was no possible danger unless some clumsy, brutal 
Englishman stepped in, interfered with the war game, 
and irritated beyond endurance a quick-witted, sensitive, 





| 
and oppressed race. Then, indeed, things might become 
serious and a real rebellion take place. When these excuseg 
wore a little thin, we were told that at any rate the policy 
of the blind-eye was absolutely necessary in the interests 
of Mr. Redmond and the Nationalists. If we provoked the 
Sinn Fein Volunteers to anger, we might destroy that most 
valuable Imperial and military asset, the goodwill of the 
Nationalist Parliamentary Party. The Nationalists were 
sound about the war, though the Sinn Feiners were not, 
But if the Volunteers were interfered with, public opinion 
would swing right over to the Sinn Feiners and the Nationalist 
Party would be ruined. In a word, the Nationalist Party 
were represented as having made an appeal ad misericordiam 
to the British Government to save them from the extre- 
mists, which the Government could not resist. Accordingly 
Dublin went to its doom. Now exactly the same sort of 
things are being said. We must not interfere when 
the Sinn Feiners cheer the Kaiser, or when their spokes- 
man declares that it is to Irish interests that Germany 
should win, because a German victory would mean “ the 
restoration of the temporal power of the Pope.” Next 
we are told that we must not only let out men condemned 
a year before to life sentences for murder and treason, 
When they once more commit treason and incite so violently 
to rebellion that we have to rearrest them, we must not venture 
to do more than detain them on ‘“‘hotel conditions.” At 
any rate, we must apply our prison rules only to those who 
make no resistance. Those who resist must be allowed to 
break the rules. Further, if we make regulations against 
the wearing of “ rebel ’’ uniforms, or the carrying of sticks to 
represent weapons, or illegal drilling, we must not enforce 
them if any one should refuse to obey. In that case, “ so 
much the worse fer the regulations.” They must be tact- 
fully withdrawn. As for a person who virtually commits 
suicide by starving himself and by insisting upon being 
forcibly fed, his body must be allowed to lie in state, dressed 
ina ~ & uniform, with rebel “ soldiers ” with rifles and fixed 
bayonets mounting guard over it. Finally, there must be 
no objection to the firing of a military salute over the grave.— 
Yet the possession of arms and their employment by the 
Sinn Feiners have, since the rebellion, been strictly forbidden! 

But this is not ell. When an Irish leader, Mr. De Valera, 
who got into Parliement on a platform the chicf plank of 
which was “an absolutely independent Irish Republic,” 
creates in the County Clere a very efficient military organiza- 
tion and carries out manceuvres which amount to nothing 
less than practising taking military possession, not only of 
the county named, but of both sides of the mouth of the 
Shannon, that wonderful waterway which leads deep into 
the heart of Ireland, nothing must be said—apparently 
on the “pussy and tiger” principle. The only difference 
is that the excuse for the old “ Birrellism’’ was, “ We 
must save the Nationalists,’ while the excuse for the new 
‘** Birrellism ”’ is, “‘ We must save the Convention.” Once 
again comes the familiar apologia: ‘The Sinn Feiners are 
only playing at rebellion. They mean nothing in particular 
when they march ten thousand perfectly drilled men into Ennis 
and then march them out again, or when they occupy Kilrush, 
or appear in force on the other side of the Hstuary.” 
The official mot d’ordre appears to be that these interesting 
manceuvres &re quite as harmless as, we were told eighteen 
months ago, were the operations for seizing the Castle and 
the Post Office. “ As — as you keep on swearing to your- 
self, and any one who will listen, that this is only a cat and 
not @ tiger, all must be well. Just think, too, how dreadfully 
it would intericre with the peacefyl deliberations of the 
Convention if the Government acted as if the old Indian 
telegram had come true: ‘ Tiger jumping about on platform; 
staff much alarmed ; please arrange.’” 

In spite of the risk of being told that we are not playing the 
game, we feel it is absolutely necessary to speak out, and to 
enunciate as loudly as we can the elementary truth that a loose 
tiger, even when under an alias, is an infinjtely greater danget 
to the Convention than a tiger under restraint. ‘‘ But,” we 
can hear the advocates of the new “ Birrellism”’ replying, 
“you don’t really mean to suggest that Mr. De Valera 
has any serious design in his Boas when he amuses his Volun- 
teers by practising taking military possession of the County 
Clare, and apparently also a good part of the County Limerick ! 
Didn’t he give the correspondent of the Daily Mail to under- 
stand that he had no particular object in holding his military 
mancuvres where he held them? To suppose there was 
any special significance about the place where the manceuvres 
were held is to attribute plans to Mr. De Valera and his 
colleagues which it is impossible they could ever have 
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entertained. Why they chose this particular place for their 
child’s play neither they, nor we, nor anybody else can tell any 
more than we can tell why a child chooses to play Indians in 
the south corner of the drawing-room rather than the east.” 

And yet, if one looks at a map of Ireland, sees where the 
Shannon debouches, notes how the waterway is on 
for ships of considerable burden, and marks how it leads 
right into the heart of rebel Ireland, one will understand that 
practising how to take military possession of the estuary and 
river might be quite as good business for people who want 
“an absolutely independent Irish Republic” as learning 
how to take possession of the Castle or the Post Office, 
and how to carry on street fighting. However, if we 
say more here, we shall perhaps be told that we are 
playing the cruel game of British ascendancy, and putting 
wicked ideas into the heads of poor innocent Irishmen 
who but for us would never have thought of them. Indeed, 
we are not sure that it might not be held to be a much greater 
crime to suggest the possibility of criminal acts in Ireland 
than actually to engage in such criminal acts oneself. We 
must be content to wonder whether ever before in history 
a great nation has allowed itself to be twice fooled within 
eighteen months by the same old fiction. Nothing, indeed, 
seems to fit the situation adequately except Landor’s 
epigram :— 

“You wept and smiled, and I believed, 
By every tear and smile deceived. 
Another man would hope no more, 
Nor hope I what I hoped before. 
But let not this last wish bo vain, 
Deceive, doceive me once again.” 
In the plain language of the street, the Government appear 
to be “ asking for it.” 

But no doubt we shall be told that we are too pessimistic, 
and that though the ‘“‘ Poor pussy ” miracle didn’t work in 
1916, it is going to work this time. All the same, and even if 
we are written down as suffering from nerves because we draw 
attention to the ‘“ hooroosh”” upon the Shannon shore, in 
fact if we are driven off the ground as visionaries, there is one 
little grievance which we crave leave to point out—one which 
we think will evoke a good deal of human sympathy. The 
correspondents describe Mr. De Valera and his A.D.C.’s as 
tearing about the County Clare in high-powered motor-cars, 
engaged on staff work, ably planned and ably executed. That 
does seem to us a little hard. Here is the unfortunate English- 
man unable to get petrol even to do Red Cross or other public 
work, and yet self-dubbed rebels like Mr. De Valera and his 
A.D.C.’s have apparently no difficulty whatever in getting 
all the petrol they want for their peculiar “* work of a national 
character.” 





ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON GERMANY. 

regarding Germany as a great military Power we too 

often forget that she is also, and even primarily, a great 
commercial Power. To our mind, what emerges most clearly 
from recent German comment on the prolongation of the war, 
and on the misty prospects of peace, is the fact that something 
like a panic has seized thoughtful Germans when they contem- 
plate their economic future. The misleading boasts of the 
military leaders and the inspired flights of optimism in the 
Press still serve their purpose for popular consumption, 
but on the people who think and who count depression is 
steadily settling down. It is very easy for the German Govern- 
ment to point to the war map and show what great tracts of 
territory the German armies have acquired during more than 
three years of war, but German thinkers know only too well 
that arguments based on the map are an appeal to the easily 
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won applause of the gallery, and that in very truth if Germany 
made herself mistress of an Empire extending from the North 
Sea to the Persian Gulf, and were unable to command sufficient 
supplies of raw material, her so-called victories would profit 
her nothing. Every one understands that a man’s feelings | 
ean be worked upon most easily when he is tackled upon | 
subjects in which he knows his weakness. To find the weak | 
point of the other side is the object of diplomatists, men of 
business, negotiators of every kind, and indeed all who have | 
to deal with their fellow-men. And what is true of mankind | 
is also true of nations. This is why it would pay the Allies 
to think out most carefully and at once the manner in which 
Germany can be hit at her weakest point, which is her economic 
position. Of course during the past months, in which Germany | 
has been becoming progressively more alarmed about her | 
economic position, she has been industriously attempting to | 
hide the truth. The ingenuity with which she has tried to keep | 
the truth from the world is the measure of her consciousness | 
of her particular weakness. There is no doubt whatever that | 


_ earlier he might have had much more for a lower price. 
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the name of every fresh Power (even of an insignificant Power) 
which has thrown in its fortunes with the Allies, and declared 
its detestation of Germany and German methods, has given a 
most disagreeable economic shock to Germany. Her public 
men and her writers have disguised their economic emotions 
by confining their comments entirely to the military aspects 
of each new situation. They have laughed at the South 
American Republics, at China, at Siam, at Liberia and the 
rest as combatants, but the alarm among Germans who 
understood what was happening became more intense with each 
realization of the fact that another field for the supply of raw 
material had been cut off, and would perhaps never be 
reopened for free, or comparatively free, exchange with 
Germany. 

One of the most startling illustrations we have come across 
lately of the alarm in Germany is the change of front on the 
part of Dr. Friedrich Naumann, author of the famous book, 
Mittel Europa. It will be remembered that in that book Dr. 
Naumann described the Central Europe of his dream as a 
perfectly self-contained and self-supporting economic entity. 
Critics of his scheme might always have objected that even 
the immense tract of land lying between the North Sea and 
the Persian Gulf would not supply all Germany’s needs in raw 
materials, and that for many an essential element she would 
still be dependent upon trading with the outer world. But 
Dr. Naumann, quite oblivious of such an ebvious difficulty, 
apparently assumed that Germany would be able to maintain 
the economically exclusive Empire of Central Europe, and 
would at the same time be able to obtain from the Entente 
Powers such “ most-favoured-nation ” treaties as she enjoyed 
before the war. It seems almost incredible that Dr. Naumann 
could have been so credulous, but we suppose that this form of 
credulity, which is perhaps a higher form of self-assurance, is 
characteristic of the German mind. However that may be, 
the dream has now faded. Dr. Naumann has gone over to 
what may be called the Hamburg school of economic thought. 
He has joined the ranks of those who admit that unless the raw 
materials of virtually the whole world are freely available for 
German industries, the bodily structure of German industrial- 
ism will collapse from starvation. Dr. Naumann sees clearly 
enough now that the Allies have the power to withhold from 
Germany innumerable materials which Germany cannot 
derive from any other source. He is openly alarmed at the 
prospect. He sees Germany deprived of cotton, which she 
can buy in sufficient quantities only from India, Egypt, and 
the United States. He sees her deprived of wool, of jute, of 
rubber, of zine, of tin, of tea, coffee, and cocoa, of leather, of 
silk, of lubricating oil, and many other things. Though neither 
a profound thinker nor an economist, Dr. Naumann is a 
very skilful and engaging writer who had created in Germany 
a large and powerful school of disciples. It must be supposed 
that now he has torpedoed his own scheme, his school has 
become dissipated. The leader is lost. Those who “ learned 
his great language ’’ and “ caught bis clear accents ” cannot 
listen to him with the same respect now that they recognize 
that his greatness was only speciousness and that he led them 
into a wilderness. The figures are much too strong for Dr. 
Naumann. We see in the Imperial and Foreign Trade Sup- 
plement of the Times for October that in the year before the 
war Germany depended on the British Empire for nineteen 
per cent. of her export trade and on our Allies for a further 
forty-one per cent. That is to say, appreciably more than 
half the trade of the German Empire is at the mercy of the 
Allies, 

Surely this weakness and this alarm in Germany should 
be made use of in our attempts to shorten the war. Our 
knowledge of the facts should not be allowed to be of no 
profit to us. If we continually bear in mind the obvious 
truth that Germany is holding out only because she hopes 
that something will turn up, and that in the end she will obtain 
better terms than her present declension in power seems to 
promise her, we shall not find it very difficult to hit upon a 
plan of making use of German fears. In November, 1916, 
we wrote a series of articles in which we advocated the appli- 
cation to Germany of the policy of the parable of the 
Sibylline books. Every one knows the story of how when 
Tarquin kept refusing to buy the books of wisdom, the Sibyl 
after each refusal destroyed three of the books and raised the 
price of the remainder. Tarquin was so much impressed 
that in the end he bought very little for a great price, though 
Now 


of 


if we make it perfectly clear to Germany that instead 


getting better terms by holding out she will certainly get 
worse terms, we shall almost infallibly shorten the war. 
a year ago we made numerous suggestions tor 


Nearly 
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progressively tightening up the terms we would offer 
to Germany. There is no need to repeat those argu- 
ments now, but the same principle of the Sibylline books 
could, we are convinced, be applied at this moment with 
enormous, and probably crushing, effect to the mind of 
commercial Germany. It is very curious to notice that many 
Liberal newspapers in Great Britain which greatly exaggerated 
both the intentions of the Paris Resolutions and the risks they 
involved are combining now in a demand for economic threats 
against Germany of a very drastic kind. We heartily welcome 
this state of feeling, for we take it to mean that there would 
be unanimous support for the Government if they asked our 
Allies to adopt a scheme for the economic punishment of 
Germany. We would like to be able to say to Germany: 
“You can have peace now on such-and-such terms, For 
every month, or say every three months, that you delay your 
admission that you are beaten a longer and more severe 
economic boycott will be applied to the German Empire. You 
are dependent upon the outer world, which is the civilized 
world, for your materials. You know it, and we know it. 
The power to stifle your future growth is absolutely in our hands. 
If you persist in continuing this brutal and ruinous war, we shall 
not scruple to put you under the ban of civilization. The 
remedy for your industrial loss is entirely in your own hands.” 
The Germans are making .a great mistake if they think 
they are dealing with people who are so easygoing, or so 
sentimental, or so completely guided by the interests of their 
pockets that, when the reconstruction of the industries of 
the world comes, Englishmen and Americans within a few 
weeks or months will be trading with the Central Powers 
on the old terms. From the purely German point of view 
it would be much better that the Allies should agree upon a 
plan of an increasing economic boycott, and scrupulously 
and in detail apply it. The alternative is something much 
less desirable from the German point of view. Any treatment 
of Germany that depended upon individual action might 
be much more vindictive. The Germans probably have no 
conception of the furious indignation and hatred they have 
excited among even the most complacent people. If the 
war went on on its present lines much longer, and the relations 
of Englishmen and Germans were left to the initiative of 
individuals, probably no British ship for a long time to come 
would carry a German passenger, no British hotel would 
house a German visitor, no British shop of repute would sell 
to German customers, and so on. As it is, we see signs of 
this feeling in the resolution 
of the seamen and firemen of 


the Mercantile Marine. On 


the whole, the tone of these resolutions is ner reason- | 


able. We think, indeed, that Mr. Havelock Wilson is almost 
eniitled to exelaim : “ I am amazed at my own moderation |” 
The resolution instructed all master mariners to refuse to 
salute or recognize the German flag on the high seas or in 
ports abread for two years after peace terms had been 
arranged, and went on to say that one month of this boycott 
should be added for every offence committed by the Germans 
on land or sea against the Hague Convention or against 
international law. But these words were added: “ Should, 
however, the German people decide to establish full Parlia- 
mentary control over their Kaiser and Government, a mitiga- 
tion of the boycott may take place with the approval of the 
Merchant Seamen’s League members.” 

The possibilities of a boycott have never yet been properly 
tested, and we think they have not even been fully imagined. 


Before the war the Powers of Europe were beginning to experi- | 


ment in the uses of a commercial boycott as a means of discipline 
in their treatment of Turkey. 
very far, and there is really very little literature on a subject 
which we cannot help believing will occupy the attention 
of the world in time to come, and will be a very powerful, 
and perhaps the most common, instrument of compulsion. 
Of course it will be said that a boycott would injure the Allies 
scareely less than Germany. That may be true in a sense. 
We agree that a permanent boycott is not a reasonable 
proposal. But what we should lose through a boycott would 
be far less than we should lose by a considerable protraction 
of the war. Germany may be sure that if a boycott were 
threatened, the threat would be thoroughly carried out. 
We have only one suggestion to add, and that is that the 
Government, if they attempt to formulate a scheme definite 
enough to be placed at once before our Allies, includin 
the United States, will do well to avail themselves to the full 
of the advice of Lord Robert Cecil. His conviction about 
the value of a boycu!t has been the cause, or the outcome, 
of a most painstaking and unremitting study of the whole 
question, 


assed by the representatives | 


The experiment did not go | 


GERMANY AND THE GULF OF FINLAND. 


HE Germans have obtained almost complete control of 
the Gulf of Finland. It would be: useless to try to 
disguise this fact. They have just accomplished what they 
tried but failed to achieve earlier in the war. It is necessa 
to admit this clearly, because when one has to think out 9 
new situation the worst possible basis for discussion ig 9 
delusion, This is certainly not a moment for reproaches, 
Although the Russian Fleet, if it had been in an efficient 
condition, ought to have been able to command the intricate 
channels of the Gulf by means of mines and submarines, 
not to mention the heavy batteries on the islands which stretch 
across the mouth of the Gulf, we have to remember the state 
in which Russia finds herself—to sympathize with her leaders 
rather than blame them, and to hope that the very instant 
threat to Petrograd which is now offered by the much nearer 
approach of the Germans will powerfully operate through the 
winter to unite and reinvigorate the various Russian factions, 
Let us deseribe briefly what has happened. Ever singe 
the Germans took Windau, and still more sinee they took 
Riga, they have wanted to secure the passages of the Gulf 
of Riga. The obvious method of doing this was to capture 
the islands of Oesel, Dago, and Moon, which make a barrier 
across the mouth of the Gulf. There are two channels into 
| the Gulf. First, there is the wide channel of Irben between 
the mainland and the southern end of Oesel; and se ondly, 
| there is the Moon Sound, a narrow strait which runs between 
Moon and the mainland north of the Gulf. The islands were 
| teputed to be possessed of powerful artillery, and history 
| text-books of the future will undoubtedly cite the capture 
| of the islands as an instance of ships of war venturing under 
the fire of land batteries. On Friday week the Germans 
| landed at two or three places on Oesel. Their naval foros 
is said to have consisted of about eight Dreadnoughts, a dozen 
light cruisers, and forty destroyers, besides minesweepers. 
The Russian naval attack was apparently delayed till it was 
| too late, but it is said that a German destroyer was sunk and 
‘i Dreadnought was mined, though she did not sink. The 





landing party is said to have consisted of not more than twe 
| divisions, but these quickly marched across the island and 
| herded that part of the Russian garrison which resisted into 
| the promontory of Sworbe, at the southern end of the island. 
It was important for the Russians to hold that peninsula 
if they could, for the guns there commanded the passage 
through the Irben Channel. Within four or five days, how- 
ever, the Russian garrison in the peninsula capitulated. The 
Germans also control the small island of Abro, and another 
small island called Runo which is in the middle 
Gulf, 

Any one who looks at the map will see that if the Germans 
can make good the Moon Sound, and establish themselves 
on the mainland anywhere in the neighbourhood of Pernau 
or Hapsal or Reval, they will have placed themselves in a 
| most threatening attitude upon the right flank of the Russian 
| Army. Reval is some eighty miles nearer than Riga to 

Petrograd. The whole operation, in fact, is an excellent 

example of the use of naval power to turn the flank of the 
| land is ofanenemy. The German strategists are entitled 
to full credit for perceiving their opportunity and using 
it. But it is quite another matter to suppose that this stroke, 
_accomplished, as we gather from M. Kerensky’s messages 
to the Russian Fleet, in the face of an inadequate resistance, 
will end in great profit to-the Germans. It would be easy to 
exaggerate the paralysing influences of the Russian winter. 
Those influences are more felt on land than on sea. Seamen 
generally reckon to be able to make use of a large part of 
| the Gulf of Finland up to December. On the other hand, 
| naval action alone will not be sufficient for any grandiose 
German schemes. The General Staff will need to have troops 
at their disposal as well as sailors. We must assume that 
| the Germans have very few troops indeed to spare to occupy 
fresh territory on their Eastern Front, and we cannot help 
remembering that ships acting in isolation—without the 
co-operation of armies—have before now found the Baltic 
a cemetery of ardent hopes. Every one who knows the history 
of the Crimean War will call to mind the high and, as they 
now seem, ridiculous expectations which were exeited in the 
spring of 1854 when Sir Charles Napier was despatched to 
the Baltic. There was that famous semi-public dinner at 
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| the Reform Club at which—so it was said—Admiral Napier 
promised that what had been done at Sidon and Acre would 


| be repeated at Cronstadt or Helsingfors. The event, how- 
| ever, turned out quite otherwise. When Napier reached the 
| Baltic he decided that his ships could not possibly engage the 

















fortresses of Cronstadt and Sveaborg and Reval, which were 
pristling with guns. It is true that he captured Bomarsund, 
put this was done with the help of a landing party of ten 
thousand men who were sent from France. 

In our opinion, Germany has not enough men both to make 
gure of dchanding her Western Front and to undertake large 
and speculative adventures in Russia. So long as the Russians 
remain true to their present convictions, as we are sure they 
will, and absolutely refuse to entertain the thought of a 
separate peace, they will keep the Germans in @ state of 
mspense. If the Germans occupy towns of importance 
and large pieces of fresh territory, they will have to find 
the men to garrison them and to man their continually 
increasing lines of communication. Remembering that the 
Germans, throughout the whole of this year, have not been 
able to undertake any offensive where serious resistance was 
offered, we cannot believe that they wili commit themselves 
to many hazards in Russia while trying, as a as 
at present, to hold their lines in France and Flanders. This 
dilemma for the Germans causes us to consider seriously a 
very interesting possibility which we see put forward and 

ued with great ingenuity in the Manchester Guardian, 
The possibility is this. Reval is only fifty miles, across the 
Gulf of Finland, from Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. 
Viborg, the most easterly town of Finland, is only thirty 
wiles from Petrograd. Now it is well known that Finland, 
the Ireland of Russia, is in a state of intense disaffection. 
The Finns have never forgotten their grievances against 
Rassia of the old régime. Germany—there is already evidence 
of this—is trying to bring the revolt to a head in Finland, 
just as she has tried, and perhaps is still trying, to engineer 
insurrection in Ireland. If she were able to work up a rising 
on @ large scale in Finland, and if the country were put at 
her disposal for operations against Petrograd, she would be 
in a very strong position in that part of the world. But, 
as we have said, she certainly would not have enough men 
to undertake this kind of adventure, and also to hold her 
Western Front. Very likely she wants to do no more for 
the present than establish bases on the mainland. She 
may not contemplate reaching Reval before the spring. But 
once at Reval she would be able to prosecute her intrigues 
in Finland for all they were worth. Even during the autumn or 
winter she may see her way more clearly, and if she js sufficiently 
encouraged she may make all her plans to divert very con- 
siderable forces to Finland and take what might be called 
the bold retrograde course of abandoning Belgium altogether 
and retiring behind the line of the Meuse. This interesting 
possibility is at least worth keeping in view. Desperate 
minds sometimes hatch startling schemes. The Germans 
have changed their plans not once but several times during 
the war, and it is just conceivable that the most dramatic 
change of all has yet to come. 





CURRENCY INFLATION AND HIGH PRICES, 


( NE of the most difficult problems in the whole range 

of political economy is the connexion between the 
volume of currency and the range of- prices. Yet, partly perhaps 
because this problem is so difficult, there are few questions 
upon which writers and speakers are more habitually dog- 
matic. Where the monetary system is comparatively simple, 
consisting either of coin or of officially printed paper, dog- 
matism is more or less excusable. For example, when the 
French Revolutionary Government in the eighteenth century, 
finding themselves short of money, proceeded to print assignats 
or assignments on the Church lands which they had confis- 
cated, and to issue these assignats as the equivalent of money, 
the effect on prices soon became apparent. Tempted by this 
easy method of meeting their obligations, the Revolutionary 
Government proceeded to issue more and more assignats 


as fast as they could be printed, with the result that after | 


a time prices of ordinary commodities expressed in assignats 
rose to ten, twenty, and even fifty times their previous figure. 
Here the relation between cause and effect is quite obvious. 
It is equally obvious in the case of the paper roubles now 
being issued by the Russian Government. The Russian 
rouble has fallen, as compared with the pound sterling, to 
about a quarter of its previous value, which means that 
everything which the Russians buy from abroad is four times 
as dear as it was before, expressed in roubles. We are glad 
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is entirely due to “ profiteering,” 
and absolutely unsupported cither 
economic theory. 

The difficulty of estimating the results of currency inflation 
under modern conditions arises from the fact that our currency 
no longer possesses the sweet simplicity of metallic coins 
and officially printed pieces of paper. In substance the 
greater part of the currency of the United Kingdom consists 
of bankers’ cheques. At the back of these cheques are the 
deposits entrusted to the bankers by their customers. But 
the banker knows by experience that he need retain only a 
—— of these deposits to meet calls upon them. The rest 

e invests, and it is from those investments that he gains a 
living for himself and his staff. Nor is the proportion of cash 
that he holds ready to meet his obligations a fixed one. He 
has it at his option to invest or lend a larger proportion of 
his deposits if he thinks that the general state of trade, or 
the business prospects of a particular customer, justify him 
in doing so. Consequently bankers by lending freely are able 
to increase the effective currency of the country by increasing 
the amount which their customers can draw in cheques. 
Stress is laid upon this point because it has a very direct 
bearing on the allegation that there is an inflation of currency 
at the present time due to Government borrowing. We do 
not for a moment dispute that allegation, but we do wish to 
emphasize the fact that the amount of currency in the eountry 
is a fluctuating quantity, dependent to a considerable extent 
upon the option of individual bankers, and that that option 
is in normal times utilized either to meet the growing demands 
of trading, or to stimulate trade by enabling an enterprising 
individaal to embark on expenditure which would be impossible 
for him without the use of ready cash in the shape of a well- 
backed cheque-book. Bearing this in mind, it will be seen 
that it is theoretically possible that the large increase in cheque 
currency now existing in the country might have been due 
to purely business considerations, and in that case probably 
would have had no effect on prices. As a matter of fact, 
however, all the evidence available shows that there 
been, owing to the methods of borrowing adopted by the 
Government, an artificial increase in the volume of bankers’ 
credits, and that an appreciable part of the present increase 
in prices is due to that cause 

How the matter operates can best be made clear by looking 
at the problem, not in any abstract manner from the point 
of view of the total volume of money and the total volume of 
goods, which may lead us into endless difficulty, but from the 
direct and concrete point of view of the individual demand 
for goods or services. We all of us know perfectly well that 
if we have more money in our pockets we tend to spend more 
freely. That is a factor in human nature which will never 
disappear. But spending more freely means increasing the 
demand for goods and services, and if that increased demand 
is unaccompanied by an increased supply of goods it is abso 
lutely inevitable that prices should rise. In the present 
circumstances, not only has there been no increased supply 
of goods, generally speaking, but in the case of many of the 
most important commodities we consume there has been a 
very greatly diminished supply. Thus, while our means for 
making purchases have expanded, the supply of the goods we 
demand has declined. 

Stated in this way, the proposition is indisputable that 
the increase in prices is partly due to the increased currency. 
People who have not followed the controversy on this question 
in the financial papers will naturally ask what exactly it is 
that the Government have done in the matter of borrowing 
that has artificially increased the currency. The answer is 
that the Government, instead of relying upon individual 
savings to provide the money for War Loans, have themselves 
appealed to bankers to provide that money either by lending 
to their customers or by taking up floating securities such as 
Treasury Bills. Without going into details, it is sufficiently 
clear that if Jones lends the Government £50 out of his own 


is politically pernicious, 
by current facts or by 


has 


| savings which he withdraws from his bank balance, he thereby 


‘6 note that this question is now being diseussed in Labour | 
eireles, and the Russian example of currency inflation is utilized | 


by the Federationist, the organ of the General Federation 
of Trade Unions, to impress upon its readers the importance 
“f the currency question as aflecting prices. The crude view 


| 


which so many Socialists put forward, that the rise in prices | but it is notorious that, largely 


transfers his power of spending from himself to the Govern- 
ment, and there is consequently no increased purchasing- 
power in the country, and therefore no general increase in 
the demand for goods, and therefore no pressure to raise 
srices. If, on the other hand, Jones borrows money trom 
bis bank in order to lend the same to the Government, fresh 
credit is created by the bank in order to make the advance to 
Jones, and that fresh credit means additional purchasing- 
power, and consequently an additional pressure upon prices. 
It is true that there are limitations to the amount which 
bankers can thus advance without taking too great risks, 
under pressure from the 
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Government, they have increased the credits given to their 
customers, and have thus effectively increased the currency. 
It is necessary to add that this consideration also affects the 
purchases of the working classes, even though they are not 
directly made by cheques. For the manufacturer, having a 
larger credit with his banker, is able to use that to draw a 
larger weekly sum to pay in wages. The bank supplies the 
notes and coin on Friday to the manufacturer, and by Monday 
most of it has come back again to the bank through the 
local shopkeepers. A comparatively moderate addition to 
our note and silver currency has sufficed for this rapid move- 
ment. The really important addition to our effective currency 
is the expansion of bankers’ credits. Our Government have 
indeed, through the agency of the bankers, manufactured 
currency in cflectively the same way as the French Govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century manufactured assignats, and 
the Russian Government are now manufacturing paper roubles. 

Assuming these statements to be accepted, it may still 
be asked whether the Government could have acted otherwise 
than they have done. That no Government could suddenly 
have imposed sufficient taxation to meet the daily expenditure 
of the war we fully admit, even though we have constantly 
urged in these columns that a greater proportion should have 
been raised by taxation, and should now be so raised. We 
are inclined to think that it is necessary also to admit that 
it would have been impossible to raise the whole sum needed 
by what we may call bond-fide borrowing ; that is to say, by 
borrowing available savings. An attempt to raise the whole 
sum by taxation would have involved such a heavy burden on 
individual businesses as to ruin them altogether, and thus 
destroy the source of revenue. It is almost equally true 
that similar consequences would have followed if an attempt 
had been made to provide all that has been borrowed out of 
individual savings. These savings did not, in the first place, 
exist to the amount necessary; and, in the second place, the 
complete diversion of all available savings to war expenditure 
wold have handicapped, or even ruined, many businesses 
requiring capital. 

These admissions, it will be noted, carry us a long way. 
They carry us to the point that probably some inflation was 
necessary to finance the war. What has to be remembered 
is that money has a psychological value; that it not only 
liquidates current transactions but stimulates future wants. 
To take from individuals all their available money beyond 
what is required for the barest necessaries of life, whether it 
be taken by taxation or by borrowing, leaves them dis- 
contented, and almost probably less enterprising. On the 
other hand, to tickle their fancy by a partly fictitious 
appearance of prosperity may, and in practice does, stimulate 
fresh effort, while avoiding present discontent. 

This is the case for the ss dliee which the Government have 
followed, and we put it forward with the desire to be as fair 
as possible to a policy which we have frequently criticized. 
But having stated this defence with full frankness, we revert 
to our main position that the policy is an extremely risky one, 
and ought to be followed with the utmost caution. The aim 
should be to get back to the solid ground of goods and services, 
and to escape from the risks of aerial flight upon inflated 
paper. The practical conclusion is that the Government 
ought more and more to avoid borrowing from bankers, and 
to aim at borrowing from individuals out of their savings. 
It is to this end, of course, that economy campaigns are 
started throughout the country, and every patriotic citizen 
ought to support them to the utmost of his endeavour. In 
addition, however, the Government must have the courage 





to play their part. The country can now bear a scale of 
taxation which it certainly could not have borne in the early 
stages of the war, and it is the duty of the Government to 
recognize that fact without further delay, so that the nation 
may be compelled, even against its will if need be, to provide 
a larger proportion of our daily expenditure upon the war by 
economy in personal expenditure. 








LOST INTERESTS. 


M* and women like to live among those whose interests are 

the same as their own. By “interests” we do not, of course, 
mean material interests, but favourite preoccupations. That is 
why most of us prefer to lead our lives upon that rung of the social 
ladder whereon we were brought up. So true is this that the expres- 
sion “come down,” like the more precise French expression 
déclassé, has acquired a depreciatory meaning. The person 
who uses it does not for a moment think that one class has the 
slightest moral precedence over another, but only alludes to the 
mysterious fact that the “ best’ people move socially in one direction 





only. The present crisis will probably modify this rule in a marked 
manner, because it has made a break in almost all men’s old interests 
and given them new ones. Manyaman and woman will realize that 
the new atmosphere in which they find themselves is more congenial 
to them than the old. For instance, let us imagine a young woman 
of a moderate amount of education who has been brought up in 
London. Her father is, perhaps, a professional man ot small 
income who has been able at most to afford his family a month's 
holiday in the year. This does not mean, of course, only a month’s 
leisure—except for himself. His daughters have had while they 
were at school three months’ leisure, and after they left schoo} 
they may have been at leisure for a year or so in spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter. 

Now there is born in some people a passion for a country life, 
a passion which can be kept in being by four weeks’ experiences 
out of fifty-two. Oddly enough, it is extremely common jy 
townswomen. As children they associate the thought of the country 
with an all too short time of sun and freedom, and an augmented 
sensation of health and happiness. Before they grow up they 
wonder why in the world grown-up people choose to live among 
houses. As they get older they discount this childish notion. 
Livings must be made, they say ; and “ the country is very dull in 
winter,” they repeat after their town-loving friends; and the 
craving of their hearts is held in check. When the leisure of early 
girlhood begins to pall they take up some work or occupation, 
and they become moderately interested in teaching or philanthropy 
or secretarial work. When the new leaves appear on the town 
trees the longings of childhood come back. They feel a craving 
for the open sky, the grass, the scents, and the ever-changing 
lights of the country. In the days before the war their 
probable fate was to marry a hard-working Londoner and slake 
their thirst for the land by living “a little way out” and digging 
and planting half-an-acre of overlooked garden. But suppose 
the “ crisis’? caught such a woman still untied, and she elected, 
as her instinct prompted her, to take work on the land, and suppose 
she found in her work an intense satisfaction—the fulfilment of 
a latent passion. It would soon cease to be for her “ war 
work,” and it might become the work of her life. She might 
feel herself quite incapable of ever again living in her old 
surroundings. They might seem, upon looking back, as a sort of 
prison. All interest in “ bettering conditions,” which must still 
be town conditions, and thereforo in her eyes squalid, all pleasure 
in instructing, all ability to throw her energies into some one else's 
profession, might leave her as she rejoiced in her intimacy with 
Mother Earth. At the beginning of her now career she would be, 
of course, a “lady worker” on the land. But that artificial desig- 
nation could not last—she must become simply a woman worker 
on a small wage. Very likely she and a kindred spirit—another 
girl of the same upbringing—might take up their abode together. 
They need not necessarily give up the essential refinements of life, 
but they must, to some extent, take their place in a new class 
without being, in the ordinary sense, déclassées. They might, perhaps 
they would, meet with some young men in like case, too delicate 
for the Army or spared for work on tke land, and finally marry 
them. It is thinkable that the couples would live in great happiness, 
but it is not thinkable when the children come that they should 
maintain exclusiveness. They would not be likely to be people 
of any very strong intellectual bias. That passion for the country 
does not belong to such, unless they are artists. They have— 
in a good sense—come down. 


Is it a desirable thing that this should happen? We are inclined 
to think that it is. It is always well that every man and 
woman should live under those conditions which instinctively 
appeal to thom. If they are really high-minded people, they 
must have an immense effect for good among their neighbours. 
They are almost sure to set a standard such as can only be set 
by men and women who have been brought up according to that 
standard, but who are, as a rule, divided from their less fortunate 
neighbours by the fact of a better income. Mrs. Smith, the rector’s 
wife, by daily precept inculcates the cleanliness, the attention to 
higher things, the gentle speech, which are in her position easy te 
her; but her sister, Mrs. Jones, who “‘ went upen the land ” during 
the war, teaches the same by daily example, and her children in 
the school may also set it forth, The “coming down” of the 
Joneses may be the uplifting of a whole neighbourhood. The worst 
of it is that it is but too likely that these land workers will not 
marry. In this case they will work on, regarded as eccentrics, 
though not as déclassées, till middle age brings the usual small 
legacies, which middle age does bring, from parents or relations to 
the middle class, and then they will live in a cottage without working. 
There is a sense in which an unmarried woman’s example, even if 
she lives among those less refined and instructed than herself 
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js not of very great effect—because wherever she lives, she lives 
under conditions unlike those of the majority. It is- probable too 
that she will always manage to live her social life apart from the 
hand-workers. No woman who truly loves Nature minds loneliness. 

Will the same thing happen the other way about ? We should 
say it most certainly will. The wish for town conditions is stronger 
in England just now than the wish for country ones. The daughters 
of farmers, clergymen, and doctors who have lived entirely in rural 
surroundings have, many of them, an intense longing for life in the 
crowd. We do not for one instant mean a frivolous longing. A 
great many feel this, no doubt, but it is not of such that we are 
thinking. Frivolity comes of lack of interest in life and lack of 
reasonable outlet for energy. We are writing of girls who have 
had interests and outlets for their energies which have come to an 
end, and who have always been unconsciously, perhaps, suppressing 
a wish for an urban and more vivid life. Breaking off from the old 
associations, they come to the nearest towns, and soon find them- 
selves more or less in the position of factory hands. It is the 
fashion to feel very sorry for the mechanical hand-worker. Just 
now he and she are, of course, overworked. It cannot be helped, 
but this is not always the case—will, we hope, in the future be very 
seldom the case. Life in a herd is immensely agreeable to some 
natures, is indeed the one life worth living. Thousands, we know, 
would rather be poor in a throng than well off in comparative solitude. 
This feeling is not confined to those whom we describe as the poorer 
class—it is temperamental and to be seen everywhere. - Women 
munition-workers are sure to be found in large numbers who will 
become absorbed in their new way of life, and many of them 
are sure to marry the men they meet. Some of these men may 
have had a like upbringing with themselves, but many will be 
ambitious, self-educated in a measure, self-refined working men. 
It must be remembered that such women as we mean will have a far 
larger, if a far less select, choice than could have been theirs in their 
former estate. They will not need to marry the first comer or olse 
live single. We should imagine that many such marriages will lead 
to worldly success, but many of them will not. The couple will 
continue to work for wages. Again there will be the object-lesson. 
But surely, it may be said, such couples run a great risk. They do. 
But if circumstances destroy all the little interests of daily life by 
substituting one great interest, when that great interest is gone 
new little interests must take its place. Life consists very largely 
in its little interests. Those who have the same must inevitably 
drift together. New and formerly impossible propinquities will 
be one of the most noticeable outcomes of the war. 





EREMITE OF TO-DAY. 
survives in England, perhaps, better 
“ Evory 


AN 
FYNHE recluse instinct 
than in other countries these rushing centuries. 
Englishman is an island,” wrote Emerson sagely, in reference to 
the English love of keeping the home in surrounded and green 
privacy, of keeping one’s life guarded from intrusiveness. The 
privet hedge is for the individual what the guardian sea is for 
the nation. But the hermit unit is the family, not the individual, 
nnd so we feel a little critical of our rector, and with a sigh wish 
him married. 

Striding along the road, his coat-tails flying, his hands loosely 
clasped behind him, his gaze bent abstractedly on the people he 
passes, the rector is a striking figure. His great height, something 
Elizabethan in the cut of his clipped and pointed grey beard, his 
air of remoteness—which is less an actuality than an impression— 
mark him as out of the common, would so mark him even in a 
great city. Along our country roads he is of course familiar, 
but yet makes the impression always of something rare and 
unfamiliar. We are on no give-and-take terms of little friendlinesses 
in daily life. Even those of us who have least penetration feel 
that his inner life is more real to him than the outward facts of 
existence, of which, indeed, he seems to be half the time unaware, 
and that the inner life of his parishioners is equally more real to 
him than their daily routine, and common joys and sorrows. As 
they for the most part are but dimly conscious of any other current 
than the obvious one of immediate need, this ‘oddness of the Trector’s 
affects many of them uncomfortably, gives them a feeling almost 
of resentment. 

Our rector’s attitude to the children is as odd as the rest of him. 
When they see his long figure, his remote, clear glance in the street 
they are alarmed. Nor does his abrupt “ Well, Mary—Eilen— 


Julia, how is the baby sister ? ” please little Miss Sophie Bennett, | 


aged eight, the proud possessor of an infant brother whom the 
rector baptized not a week ago by the name of Royal Edward, 
in memory of an uncle lost in the ship of that name. But when he 
“ conducts "—in the thorough meaning of the term—the children’s 
service at three o'clock every Sunday, he is a singularly beloved 





person. No child would miss that hour in the week, and no child 
is afraid to go to church alone. They come flocking from all 
directions while the rector pulls the bell, even the smallest boys 
and girls who can searcely speak plainly. Inside the church they 
settle in the pews like alighting birds, preening and fluttering, 
removing ha‘s and shaking out curls and brief skirts. The rector, 
curiously, makes no mistake in their names on Sunday, and has 
a word for each—lifting a tiny one to a seat, finding a place where 
three little sisters may squeeze in together, piloting a shy group 
to a pew. He sings the first hymn with vigour, walking meanwhile 
up and down the aisle to see that every one is happy and comfortable, 
holding out a finger at the door to a late-comer, whom he carries 
in his hand as it were to a seat, righting an upside-down hymn-book 
for a small child pretending to read and anxious for the correct 
look of things, checking an ill-timed bit of fun among the boys— 
all simply and sensibly. The service is short but has a special 
charm, a feeling of reality and vigour and a sense of comradeship, 
and the little story or talk is not a matter of talking down. The 
most fidgety children are contented. A grave and friendly rector 
in a white surplice smiles at them, and they flock to his outstretched 
hand like birds, chattering and unafraid when they are dismissed. 
They carry away with them a simple lesson of the war, a little 
knowledge of what love of country can be, perhaps a groping and 
childish awareness of the love of God. 

Yet the village does not love the rector. Neglect of any duty 
is never charged against him, but the fault they find with him 
is that he is not married, and they resent that he lives—like a hermit 
of old—laborious days in the parish and his garden, broken by 
long walks and midnight study, and with no pleasures that they 
He is solitary as regards family. He allows no woman 
to approach his house. At one period he had a housekeeper and 
she feli in love with him. All the village knew it before the rector. 
The fact that whenever he was in church, there also was Mrs. 
Bracket under his eye, seemed to him an exaggerated devotion, 
but not to himself. The discovery came one day when, after a 
week’s absence, he returned unexpectedly, and let himself into 
his house to find Mrs. Bracket fondling one of his old coats and 
weeping over it. ‘Oh, Sir,’ she sobbed iv explanation, “ when 
you are away I have nothing else to love!”’ The rector, cold 
with terror, got rid of her, and thereafter set his face against the 
sex. He shouldered the entire burden of his own household manage- 
ment, cleaning, cooking, laundry, without assistance. If he 
wants information about supplies, he consults a shop-clerk in 
London, never a neighbour or a village wife. His bedroom, a 
corner of his study, and the kitchen are the only rooms in use. 
His cooking must be elementary, we gather, from the fact that he 
once confessed to having stewed a pheasant in a casserole with 
eight onions—and was unable to eat it, to his distressed astonish- 
ment. He does up his own surplices, and they are beyond cavil. 
He is shabby, but, unlike the anchorite of old, keeps to a fastidious 
personal regard. He has the look of the particular man—good 
linen and well-kept hands. 

The village never ceases to hope that the rector may marry. It 
longs for a conventional rectory to observe, and imitate, and gossip 
over. It would welcome even a rector’s wife who was meddlesome. 
A dark and silent rectory with no one to answer bells or receive 
messages, a hermit parson of austere life, addicted to long hours 
of digging and planting in his fields and garden, and the burning 
of many candles at night—these are matters for perplexity. The 
cottagers are half ashamed of the rector, half envious of more 
normal parishes. Their occasional moments of pride—when some 
distinguished man sits in our little, ancient church and is whispered 
to be “a friend of parson’s,” or when they hear in some vague way 
that parson’s scholarship is held to be wonderful—are few in 
comparison with their days of fretting discontent. “ Birth or 
death or a wedding, all you get out ef the rector is, ‘ Quite sa, 
quite so’! Mrs. Parker complains with very little exaggeration. 
** And an infant with croup, he has no idea what it means! He's 
too far off from ordinary folk, having nofamily. Not that he hasn't 
beautiful words at times. The things he said when the last of my 
boys went with the colours—l’ve five serving—made me dry my 
eyes, [ was that proud.” 

Discipline and solitude, a mind that lives habitually in a lofty 
air and glows only in Alpine colours, without earthly fire, take a 
man a little apart from the common toil of sun and earth. But in 
rare times of spiritual struggle the shadow of divinity, that may 
emerge in tears from any human soul, meots something divin» 
The rector has a few worshippers among 
They cannot 


can see. 


and divinely tender in his. 
the villagers who have met him, as it were, soul tosoul. 
say why they give him allegiance, cannot answer the commoa 
murmur, but their worship is unquestioning. 

The two bachelor brothers who live in the tiny farmhouse that 
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was once a hunting-box of a Stuart King see something of the 
rector’s less austere side. He will drop in at long intervals to Sunday 
supper and discuss the crops, and the war, and hunting. On a 
Sunday night he is tired, and likes to streteh out luxuriously before 
the blaze of apple-branches, smoking in silence. His friends 
understand and respect his silence, but if visitors should come 
the rector is never uncouth or dull. He can rouse himself almost 
genially to the kind of conversation about the parish and the 
county that is expected of him. Only his voice is odd and 
unmodulated ina room. It has become part of the church furniture, 
one might think, and is incongruous away from the pulpit or lectern. 
Another age—perhaps even another faith in this age—might 
mould this eremite to an anchorite fanaticism. As things are, 
he will never go out into the wilderness, nor yet set fire in a market 
square to a heaped-up pyre of vanities. He is an eremite born ; 
but born also of the English habit of mind that is so suspicious of 
excess of zeal, of oddity, so worshipful of ro wecdv—the middle course. 
England allows him to be something of a recluse, for the English 
are a recluse nation. But England pulls him back from going 
over the border towards a Stylites life. Some day perhaps he will 
find himself more an Englishman than an eremite. Then he will 
marry for duty’s sake. MARJORIE GRANT. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


INTERCOMMUNION. 
[To rae Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Smr,—The reunion of Christendom, or in our present hope reunion 
of the Anglican with other Reformed Churches, is a consummation 
harred mainly by a refusal on the part of Anglicans to have 
Intercommunion with Presbyterians and Free Churchmen. They 
require episcopal ordination for the minister of the Sacrament, 
episcopal confirmation for the communicant. This requirement 
is deduced from the ordinance of Christ, from Whom Apostles 
received authority to “bind” and “ loose,’’ and therefore to 
erder the method of the Sacrament. This authority has been 
transmitted down a line of Bishops who have ordained priests 
to celebrate the Eucharist; only such priests hold the office by 
Christ’* command; and only they can consecrate a “ valid” 
Communion. 

The historic proof of the Anglican contention is strongly 
resisted, and is very resistible because the lineaments of the 
history are at the critical period so dim. Would it not in any 
case be wise to begin the argument from the other end—to ask 
not what is the episcopacy which has given us our Eucharistic 
rite, but what is the Eucharist itself? If we can know what is 
the fact of the Holy Communion, what is the law of its being, 
this will teach us what the order is of its right celebration, as, 
who ought to minister it and who partake. Some Anglican 
theologians do adopt this procedure, and find that the celebrant 
is created by a necessity of the rite, and an ordaining Bishop 
by a necessity of the celebrant; they deduce the Bishop from the 
Eucharist, not the Eucharist from the Bishop. Surely they are 
right as to method. 

What is the fact, then, of the Eucharist? 
to say the most vital part, of the world-fact. For the most we 
know of the world-secret is the thing we call Life. And Life, so 
far as unveiled to us by Nature and human existence, is the 
interchange of substance or force between creature and environ- 
ment, which at the level of mankind becomes an interchange of a 
human mind with other minds and with the All-Mind. For sake 
of a name let us call it “ Interconsciousness.”’ 

But man is the “social animal.” His life is not merely a 
mutual vibration between two terms, an organism and an 
environment—it is worked between three terms: the man, a 
society, and the Whole of Being. Man's temporal existence is 
constituted by his relations to his family, and of both to the 
nation; his civic existence is a mutuality of citizen and State 
and (for other than German thinkers) of the power above the 
State, Humanity or Divinity. Analogously his spiritual life is an 
intercourse of the single sou! with a Church, and of both with 
the Maker of the Church. Of this life the greatest instrument is 
the Sacrament of the Supper. By it Church and member vivify 
each the other by a communing which is a commune of both 
with Christ. This is what happens in a true communion; life is 
worked in member and Church through a life they have in it 
unto Christ. By this it is known that the Sacrament has been 
duly celebrated. We are not first or last to ask, Has the minister 
heen ordained by a Bishop or by a Presbytery or by a congrega- 
tion? But, Has the rite made life in the participants, the 
Church and the member ? Has there been the spiritual Inter- 
consciousness of Christ and each of these two? Has there 
happened that communion of the three in mind and will, which 
is a Real Presence of the Christ to worshipper and to Church ? 
These are not the questions commonly asked by ecclesiastic 
disputants; but the answer to them holds the decision of the 
dispute. 

The Catholic 


It is a part, we dare 


will say that the criterion is impracticable, 





because spiritual life “ cometh not with observation.” We cannot 
register the action that passes in the soul of ministrant and 
participant; we can know when and where and by whom the 
celebrant was commissioned, and therefore whether he was 
deputed by a deputy of Apostles who were the deputed of Christ, 
Your test, they say, of spiritual enlivenment of souls js a 
measuring-rod for angels, not for men. Rather it is the measuring. 
rod which all men use in their religious judgments. where the 
judgment is really their own. The whole history of the Chureh 
is an experiment of its members in the way and means of having 
life unto God through Christ, and therefore in the way of attain. 
ing life by the Sacrament of the Body and Blood. Do we think 
Christians have used this instrument of life all these centuries 
because the “ primitive” Christian society adopted and trans. 
mitted it, or have dispensed with it because that authorization 
was not proven? They have continued its use, as men continue 
to take a food or an exercise, because it was life in vein and limb; 
or they have modified the usage because they found, or seemed 
to find, the new mode more vitalizing than the old. If “the 
masses will be won by the Mass,” as some prophesy, it will he 
through a congruity of that ritual with the popular instinct for 
religion; if the Friends dispense with the rite and await a view- 
less advent of the Spirit, it is because they find the Spirit does 
come at their silent, actionless invocation. Creed and practice 
alike we test by the experience that in them we have life. By 
this test the Christian Church has made, and will maintain or 
remake, her rules of the Holy Communion. 

Her experiment has of late entered an acute stage. The 
Communion of Kikuyu four years ago applied the touchstone to 
the principle of exclusiveness. Where divided communities of 
Christians (it was asked) are at work on heathenism in the face 
of aggressive Mohammedism, does it make for life that Confirma- 
tion should be the indispensable condition of Communion? To-day 
the chaplains at the front, standing in line with their brother- 
shepherds of divided flocks, must be asking themselves even more 
searchingly the ancient question: ‘To whom may the Grail be 
served, and from what source is it served ?” For, as a Fleming 
wrote in the first days of this bloodshedding, “ A good school 
is the face of Death,” the best of schools to teach the significance 
of Life, and the way of the Sacrament which is the ministry of 
life. 

The experiment, then, is making. It is not this writer’s aim 
to forecast the result on Sacramental theory and practice; he 
does not forecast it for himself, but is only pleading that the 
inquiry should be made. But this he ventures: that this reflection 
on the nature of the Sacrament brings us not only the method 
of inquiry, but also the inspiration of it. If the Eucharist works 
its grace on Church and member through a triune Interconscious- 
ness of these and Christ, then the Interconsciousness which 
enables us to do the act of Communion will also enable us to 
know what that action is. To think truly of the Sacrament and 
its order we must think it by means of the thought working in us 
from the Founder. We must let that mind be in us which was 
also in Christ Jesus founding in it—nay, the mind which is in 
Him, the thought which the Living Master of the Feast is at. this 
hour thinking and can send by the pulsation of a thought- 
transference into the mind of a disciple pondering in reverent 
desire the mystery of the living bread. We have said above that 
the Eucharistic fact must be its own interpreter and direct the 
order of its celebration. But the Eucharistic fact is the converse 
of Christ’s thought with man’s. Then He who promised that a 
Real Presence of Him would “ show us the coming things ’’ will 
in this new day be a sure interpreter of how the Feast shall be 
ordered, who shall bless the bread, who shall he worthy to break 
and take, and become one body. one bread of life. 

In the fable of mediaeval Churchmen great miseries of 
Christendom remained uncured. because a seeker in the (Grail 
castle failed throngh a faulty reverence to put the question: 
‘* Whereto is the Grail served, and whereof ?”’’ Tliat is fable. But 
the need for the questioning is fact. Churches and Churchmen 
are at fault if they are too timid to ask for the truth.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Meraixpios. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

“SCRAPS OF PAPER.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—At the present moment, when Mr. Wilson’s answer to the 
Papal Note denies all value to the Hohenzollern signature, it may 
be worth while to reprint the following letter, written by Hugues 
Bernard Maret, Duc de Bassano, Napoleon Bonaparte’s Secretary 
of State, which entirely supports the President’s contention. The 
letter, which will be found in Garden’s Histoire des Traités de 
Paix (Paris, Amyot, Tom. XIV.), is one of the most caustic and 
stringent in the whele range of diplomatic correspondence. It 
was sent to Baron von Krusemark, Frederick William’s Envey, on 
April 1st, 1813, in reply to a declaration of war by Prussia on 
France, and covered Kiusemark’s passports. After stating that 
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» has submitted Krusemark’s Note of March 27th to the Emperor, 





he : 
the Duc de Bassano continues :—, 


“That part of the Note which is most worthy of serious con- 
ration reduces itself to this: Prussia solicited and concluded 
Alliance with France in 1812 because the French armies were 
nearer than the Russian armies to the Prussian States. Prussia 
declares in 1813 that she breaks her treaties because the Russian 
armies are hearer than the French armies to the Prussian States: 
Posterity will judge if such conduct is loyal and werthy of a great 
Prince and conforms to equity and sound politics. However that 
may be, posterity will do justice to the consistency of your Cabinet 
in following its principles. In 1792 France, agitated from within 
py a revolution and attacked from without by a formidable enemy, 
seemed ready to succumb. Prussia made war on her. Three years 
afterwards, at the moment when France was triumphing over the 
Coalition, Prussia abandoned her Allies. She passed to the side 
of the [French] Convention at the moment when fortune visited 
it, and the King of Prussia was the first of the Sovereigns opposed 
to France to recognize the Republic. When feur years had 
scarcely elapsed, in 1799, France experienced the vicissitudes of 
war. Battles had been lost in Switzerland and Italy; the Duke of 
York had landed in Holland; and the Republic was menaced 
north and south. Fortune had changed; Prussia changed also. 
But the English were driven from Holland. The Russians were 
beaten at Zurich. Victory again visited our standards in Italy— 
and Prussia again became the friend of France. In 1805 Austria 
armed. She marshalled her armies on the Danube; she invaded 
Bavaria while the Russian troops passed the Niemen and advanced 
on the Vistula. The reunion of the three Great Powers and their 
enormous preparations seemed to forecast nothing but dangers 
for France. Prussia did not hesitate for an instant. She armed; 
she signed the T'reaty of Berlin, and the shade of Frederick II. 
was called upon to witness the eternal hate which she vowed 
against France. When her Minister, sent to the Emperor to draw 
up the treaty, arrived in Moravia, the Russians had just*lost the 
battle of Austerlitz; they owed to the generosity of the French 
their ability to return to their own country. Prussia tore up as 
soon as possible the Treaty of Berlin, concluded six weeks pre- 
viously, forswore the solemn oath of Potsdam, betrayed Russia as 
she had betrayed France, and entered into new engagements with 
us. But from these eternal changes of policy there was born in 
the public opinion of Prussia a veritable anarchy. Agitation so 
took possession of the minds of men that the Prussian Government 
was twnable to control it. Prussia speaks of her desire to 
reach an established peace on a solid basis. But how is it possible 
to reckon upon a solid and lasting peace with a Power that 
believes itself justified when it breaks its engagements aceording 
to the promptings of the moment? To-day, M. le Baron, what 
remains for Prussia? She has done nothing for her old Ally; she 
will do nothing for Peace. A Power whose treaties are only 
conditional cannot’ be a useful intermediary; she guarantees 
nothing whatever.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
[Mr. Brown sent us the quotation in the original French, and 
entirely responsible for the translation. We agree that 
few more caustic diplomatic documents exist.—Ep. Spectator.] 


side 
an J 


Horatio Brown. 
we are 


CAPTAIN BOWEN-COLTHURST. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sik,—I am sure you are right about Captain Bowen-Colthurst. 
I was Professor of Tactics, Military Law, and Administration at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, from 1893-1900. During 
this time no finer fellow passed through the College.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun Apam Frrausson, Colonel 
Langdale, Cheltenham. (late Rifle Brigade). 








{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Siz,—I do not know, personally, Captain Bowen-Colthurst, but I 
am thankful that you are interesting yourself in his cause, for the 
cruel and callous way in which he is being treated, and the 
injustice of it, make one feel hot and bitter. You must remember 
one thing in writing of Ireland. It is quite simple. If a 
Nationalist (or Sinn Feiner) murders one of the “ English garri- 
son, especially a policeman or official of any sort, he is a pure- 
souled patriot. If, however, the policeman or loyalist happens to 
kill him, even by accident in a street row, the Sinn Feiner 
becomes a murdered hero, a martyr, and the other man a mur- 
derer. Our Government appear to do all they can to encourage 
this view.—I am, Sir, &c., One or Tue “ Enatisn Garrison.” 





JOWETT AND TENNYSON. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

5iz,—The interesting article by Professor Hearnshaw in your 
issue of October 6th tempts me to make a few random remarks on 
Tennyson and his critics. Personally I should not object to such 
a double rhyme as “blundered” and “hundred.” But I may 
temark that the poet breaks what I may call the old-world rule of 
the“ r” in his poem “ Recollections of the Arabian Nights’; he 
rhymes “lawn ” with “thorn.’”’ I heard Canon Ainger stand up 
for this rule, but some present-day readers may doubt whether the 
poet is not here a pioneer in disregarding a pedantio and obsolete 
restriction. A somewhat similar doubt occurs to me in reference 
to Macaulay’s introducing a split infinitive into one of his Essays. 
In my Memoir of Jowett it is mentioned that 


“On the oceasion of my visit to him at Freshwater, I heard him 
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pass judgment on Browning. He came across a statement in the 
Saturday Review that we had one poet of the first order, but that 
we had scarcely another who could be ranked even in the second 
class. He stopped, looked straight before him for a second, and 
then said: ‘I think that Browning deserves a shady first.’ ” 
Would not this comment seem damning with the faintest praise 
to the numerous Browningolaters of the present time ? Tennyson 
said in conversation that ‘‘ people in general have no notion of the 
way in which we poets go to work.” But even a poet must have 
his convictions, and it may be worth noting that Jowett quoted 
approvingly a saying of his that “things are going quite fast 
enough.” At the end of his life he certainly thought that things 
were going a great deal too fast. Mr. Browning, however, told me 
that he regarded Tennyson as decidedly a Liberal—according, 
that is, to the standard of the “ sixties ” and the “ seventies.” 
Jowett, whose comic side was somewhat deficient, told me that 
he did not care for Clough’s “ Bothie.” But he praised “ The New 
Sinai,” comparing it to “ The Two Voices,” which, however, he 
described as hetter than anything that Clough ever wrote. 1 
myself should have thought that the modified scepticism of 
Clough’s poem rather recalls that of Tennyson’s “ Higher Pan- 
theism.’’ The passage in “ In Memoriam ” which begins with “ Oh 
yet we trust ” may be called the locus classicus of Universalism, 





| the New Testament. 





a tenet which is at variance with the obvious meaning of texts in 
The same poem has the famous line, “ Ring 
in the Christ which is to be.” In reference to this and other 
Tennysonian phrases, Principal Tulloch told me that the poet 
seemed to him to expect a future revelation which would adapt 
Christianity to the needs of the time. Jowett certainly thought 
that orthodoxy had, as it were, to be brought up to date, and that 
his own disciples looked for guidance not merely to the plain 
meaning of Scripture but to the trend of Christian 
civilization. Had he not such a notion when he committed himsel! 
some time ago to the paradox that the Bible is Christendom ? 
It was at the time thought a paradox; but now might it not serve 
as the motto of the Broad and Church 
am, Sir, &c., Lionen A. 
Athenaeum Club. 


also 


Broadening party -—I 


TOLLEMACHE. 


TENNYSON’S ANACHRONISMS. 
Epitor 


[To ‘ Spex 
Sir,—Professor Hearnshaw, whose article on Tennyson I have just 
read, apparently considers it that 
rude warriors of the sixth century should wear the armour of the 
fourteenth and express the philanthropic sentiments of the nine- 
teenth. It is of course most improbable that they spoke so or 
were so armed; nor (the critic might have added) did they speak 
in metre, or in modern English; nor, presumably, did Hamlet the 
Dane, or Othello the Moor, or Julius Caesar the Roman; nor could 
Hector of Troy possess that acquaintance with Aristotle’s Ethics 
with which he is credited by Shakespeare. Really, Professor 
Hearnshaw does, I think, go a little beyond fair criticism in this 
matter. Only the most intractable archaeologist can ever have 
blamed poets for allowing themselves a reasonable latitude in 
archaeological details—always provided that these are not paraded 
overmuch before the reader, but duly subordinated to the main 
interest. And if the legendary heroes of poetry and the drama 
ate to be debarred from the expression of all moral ideas belong- 
ing to a later age than their own, then poets and dramatists must 
be lamentably curtailed of what the world has so far regarded as 
their proper material. Does the Professor think that Greek 
tragedy is the less worthy of survival because it puts in the mouth 
of characters, which it borrows from Homer, language much more 
appropriate to the fifth than to (somewhere about) the twelfth 
eentury 8.c.? Surely not.—I am, Sir, &., A. D. G. 


THE OF THE TATOR 


a weakness in the “ Idylls” 





TENNYSON’S RHYMES. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’'] 
Six,—Professor Hearnshaw is rather wide of the mark when he 
refuses to credit Tennyson with any false rhymes. A cursory 
inspection has produced these: ‘“‘ Close—house,” “‘ alone—moon,” 
* river—mirror (!),” “hair—her,” “poor—shore,”’ “adore—lower,” 
* feud—blood,” “‘ valleys—lilies,” “‘ sweeter—either,” “‘ feather— 
completer,” “ guard—word,” “ forth—earth,” “ curse—horse,” 
“ day—quay (!),”’ “ font—wont,” “ Christ—mist,’’ “ muse—Lewes ” 
(? Did he pronounce it Lew’s ?)—but the list isendless: we also find 
“ July ” and “ truly.” As to the one (|) instance which Professor 
Hearnshaw has found in Tennyson of a defective rhyme, I doubt 
very much whether it is necessarily such. Atall events, in reciting 
the “ Light Brigade,” I have always read the verbs “ wondered ”’ 
and “ blundered ” with the accent on the last syllable in the old 
fashion as “ wond’rad,” “ blund’réd.” I often thought of writing 
to ask the poet which pronunciation he had in mind, and also as 
to another line of his, about which I have had arguments—viz., 
the first line of the “ Revenge.”” I have always maintained that 
the correct reading of the line was “ At Florés in the Azores,” 
not “ Flores in the Azores,” and certainly not “ Florés in the 
Azores”; but both the latter have found upholders. Can any oi 
your readers give an authoritative decision on this, and also tel! 
me how to scan a line in “‘ Gareth and Lynette ”’?— 

“© Phosphorus,’ then ‘ Meridies ’— Hesperus.’ 
—I am, Sir, &e., C. R. Harses. 


” 
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(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator."’) 

f1x,—Has not Professor Hearnshaw in his interesting article 
everlooked what is surely Tennyson's worst rhyme occurring in 
the last four lines of “‘ The Lord of Burleigh ” ?— 
“Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 

In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have rest.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. C. Owen. 

King William's College, Isle of Man. 


[To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’'] 
f£ir,—Professor Hearnshaw’s article entitled “‘ Tennyson Twenty- 
five Years After” in your issue of the 6th inst. cannot fail to have 
given pleasure to many of your readers. Those among Tennyson’s 
admirers who are getting old note in these days, with regret, the 
growing habit of referring to the poet with something of a sneer. 
Even in the case of critics of standing the curl of the lip may 
sometimes be seen between (or behind) the lines. After all, none 
ef the critics is infallible—not even the youngest. It used to be a 
refreshing sight to see Andrew Lang hastily place his lance in rest! 
when Tennyson was unjustly attacked. It will, doubtless, be long 
before the wonderful technique of Tennyson goes down before the 
enset of what Professor Hearnshaw calls “ the shapeless and 
eacophonous impressionism which claims to be the authentic 
Georgian poetry.” We may surely comfort ourselves with the 
thought that Tennyson’s greatness will outlast mountains of cen- 
sure, and receive enduring recognition from that comparatively 
emall section of the community that cares for the glory and the 
future of English poetry. Professor Hearnshaw has all students 
ef Tennyson with him when he gives the poet’s mastery of form 
the highest of places. He was indeed probably all but rhyme- 
perfect. The Professor draws attention to the bad rhyme in “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” as the only one that occurs to his 
memory. Here is another, however. It will be found in “ The 
Seng of the Wrens” 

* Bird's song and bird's love, 
Passing with the weather, 
Men's song and men’s love, 
To love once and for ever.’ 
But how rare these lapses must be.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edinburgh. Jounxn Hoesen. 


{To tae Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.'') 
fia,—Referring to the remarks in your last two issues respecting 
Tennyson's rhyme of “ hundred’”’ with “ thundered,” I suppose 
the writers are too young to remember, as I do, that many 
elderly people of position and culture in the “ fifties ” always 
said “hunderd” for “ hundred,” and possibly Tennyson may 
have done so himself. Another example also of the same kind of 
inversion, I well recollect, was the word “ apron,” always care- 
fally pronounced “ apern.”’—I am, Sir, &c., SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’} 
fir,—I much doubt whether Mr. Carr is correct in his explana- 
tion of Tennyson’s rhyme of “ thundered” with “ hundred.” At 
he time he write the poem “ hundred ” was always pronounced 
*hunderd,” as many still do. It is analogous to the common 
pronunciation of “ twopence.”—I am, Sir, &c., LATYMER. 

440 Strand. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Srr,—An even worse instance of imperfect rhyming than that of 
“hundred” with wondered” is in the same poem where 
“hundred ” is rhymed with “ onward”! Tennyson made free use 
ef the so-called “ allowable ” rhymes, such as “ flow’ and “ vow,” 
“flow” and “ do, stood ” and “blood,” “ now ” and “ low,’ 
“home” and “come,” “arm” and “form,” “fear” and 
“bear,” “guest”? and “ priest,” to quote a few at random. | 
Probably two of his worst really bad rhymes are “air” and 
*sepulchre ” and “ sanetuaries”’ and “ palaces”! If one wants 
perfect rhymes he is more likely to get them among minor poets, 
who cannot afford to take rhyming liberties to the same extent as | 
poets of established reputation can, and do!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Waite Wisp. 
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[To tHe Epiron or tre “ Specrator.’’) 
€1x,—“‘ Hundred ” is not so imperfect a rhyme to “ thunder’d ” as 
Professor Hearnshaw conceives, nor it necessary to follow 
your correspondent of last week in supposing a syncopated form 
ef the word. The simple fact is that “ hunderd ”’ (see the N.E.D.) 
is an old spelling, and presumably represents an old pronuncia- 
tion. Milton printed in Paradise Lost, 1., 760: “ With hunderds 
and with thousands trooping came” (see the edition of Dean 
Beeching, Clarendon Press, 1900, “after the original texts ’’). We 
know that Milton was careful about his spelling, though modern 
editors have generally disregarded it. We know that 
Tennyson was a great student of Milton.—I am, Sir, Cc., 
Vernon Renpatr. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 

[The inversion of two letters used to be a common habit of 
pronunciation. We think that Lord Spencer’s home, Althorp, is 
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still generally called “ Althrop,” and perhaps the owner would be 
shocked to hear it pronounced otherwise.—Ep. Spectator.} 





SWITZERLAND AND THE WAR. 
[To rae Epiror; or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—Your issue of September Ist contains a very interestip 
review—headed “Switzerland and the War ”—of four books Z 


| that subject, and that review connects itself in my mind with 
| your review of Potterat and the War in the issue of July 28th 


and the letter it called forth from a “ British resident in German 
Switzerland,” also in the number of September Ist. 

Your contributors, like many other Englishmen, fee] that the 
attitude of the Swiss mind to the merits of the war is worth study 
by those interested in the psychology of nations in such a critical 
period of the world’s history as this. Perhaps I may help them 
in understanding that which perplexes them. What they all want 
is a clue, and here it is. The Swiss national life and its inter. 
national relations have developed since 1815—that makes exactly 
a hundred years of history down to this war—under a unique 
status, the European charter granted as a part of the Treaties 
Vienna, in the following words :— 

“The Powers bind themselves to recognize perpetually the ney. 
trality of Switzerland, give her their guarantee for the inyiols. 
bility and intangibility of her present territory, as fixed by these 
treaties. The Powers declare herewith that the neutrality and 
inviolability of Switzerland, as well as its independence from any 
foreign influence, serve the true interests of the whole European 
polity.” 

Every word of this declaration, up to which Switzerland has 
been systematically at pains to live, since she accepted it as her 
vade mecum in international and home politics, should be Weighed 
when endeavouring to understand her at present. The doctrine 
of fhat declaration has penetrated her heart, mind, and blood, 
It is a juridical status which not only the State but every citizen 
adheres to implicitly and explicitly. There have been, during 
this war, two instances of default—the affaire des deux colonels 
and the indiscretion of the late Minister at the Swiss Foreign 
Office. The first was immediately punished after a public trial 
of the delinquents; the second resulted in the retirement of the 
Minister from office within a few hours of his mistake, followed 
by his formal retirement from public life. 

It is for want of not quite grasping the moulding force which 
this century-old international status put forth in shaping the 
Swiss mind, that those who are puzzled by its apparent incon. 
sistencies fail to see the logical bond that binds them together. 
The more neutral is an observance of international obligations, the 
more free in individual and moral thought, the privilege and 
distinctive mark of every man as man. Should President Wilson's 
ideal of a Society of Nations formed under international obligs- 
tions of a juridical character—not of a political nature—be about 
to be adopted by Europe, Europe need only turn to Switzerland 
to see how the thing works out in practice. Sympathies vary, 
events are diversely judged, merits are discussed, but the law is 
upheld and obeyed. The law in question, in the Swiss case, is 
briefly, but comprehensively, worded in the above-quoted Declare- 
tion of Vienna, setting up a nation in such a fashion that its 
interests coincide with those of Europe, and that its public duty 
consists in serving them, while respecting every individual 
opinion, judgment, sympathy, expressed without breaking that 
statute.—I am, Sir, &c., F, F. Roger. 

Geneva, October 4th. 
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GOETHE ON THE BRITISH, 
[To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Specratonr.’’] 

Sir,—The following extract from Goethe may possibly interest some 
of your readers who are asking themselves what the great masters 
of German culture previous to the rise of Prussianism would have 
thought of their country since it has learnt its new lesson of hate. 
The extract was quoted in Die Neue Rundschau of August, 198, 
by Herr Saenger in an article entitled “Das Englische Vorbild.” 
The object of this article is to indicate the superiority of English 
education to that forced upon the Germany of modern times. The 
writer of the article, after quoting Goethe, adds as his comment :— 

“ Goethe, with the unerring instinct of genius, was not slow to 
apprehend the advantage which would ensue to any nation which 
would adopt the main characteristics of English education with the 
hygienic and ethical ideas which animate its society. Naturally 
enough, Goethe prized before all things the fresh originality and 


| strength of will inculeated by the English system, with its high 


standard of morals. It may indeed be said that the Anglo-Saxon 
type of personality stands for an example to all in this epoch of the 
nineteenth century. If it can be predicated of any national type 
that it stands as a model for the best modern upbringing, it is 
surely the Anglo-Saxon.” 

The writer in a long article continues to disparage the false 
ideas of education prevalent in Germany, and to point out the 
results to which they are sure to lead, and indeed have led.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Hersert A. Strona 

(Emeritus Professor, Liverpool University). 

Leyhillock, Blairgowrie. 


“ Eckermann notes an interesting conversation held with Goethe 
on March 12th, 1828, on the subject of English life and character. 
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October 20, 1917.] 
—————— 
‘ ish character is a remarkable phenomenon. Are the 
me qualities of that nation due to heredity, to their soil 
er climate, to their free Constitution, or to their healthy educa- 
ion? To whatever cause it may be due, Englishmen, generally 
speaking, seem to enjoy some kind of superiority over most other 
nations. Here in Weimar we see but a small percentage of them, 
and probably not the best specimens of their nation; but how 
capable, how handsome are they, one and all! Youths of seventeen 
they may be, yet in this German foreign land they feel themselves 
anything but strangers or at sea. Nay, on the contrary, their entry 
into society and their demeanour there is so tactful, so much at 
home, that they seem to be the masters wherever they go, and the 
world seems their own. This is the quality which pleases our 
Indies and plays the mischief with so many of their hearts. They 
are dangerous fellows, but their very danger is the greatest tribute 
to their virtue.’ Eckermann modestly dissents, and states his 
reasons, The imperturbable master calmly disposes of them : “ The 
reasons of the success of the English are not, my friend, what you 
suppose. That success depends not upon birth or on wealth, but 
upon the fact that they possess the courage to be what Nature has 
made them. Nothing in their nature is crooked or warped; half- 
measures and devious ways are strangers to them; whatever else 
they may be they remain always finished specimens of humanity. 
Finished specimens of fools, too, now and then; that I am the first 
to concede. Still even their folly has its merits, and counts for 
something in the weights in Nature’s scales. The good fortune they 
possess in personal freedom, their proud consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of the name of Englishman and of the respect paid to that 
name by other nations, is the common property even of English 
children. The result is that these are treated alike in the family 
and the school with far greater respect than we Germans enjoy; 
and they grow to manhood under a happier and freer system of 
donegmnent than falls to the lot of us Germans,’ Continuing, 
Goethe contrasts the German youths who have come under his 
observation with the English who have not been spoilt by German 
dialectics and historical and literary pedantry. ‘ Were I to be 
asked whether I find any peculiar pleasure in the personality of 
young German savants, especially of those hailing from the North- 
East, I should be stating an untruth. Short-sighted, pale, narrow- 
chested, young but with no characteristic of youth; such is the true 
description of those who have come under my notice; and whenever 
I enter into conversation with any one of them I have to face the 
fact that ordinary occurrences which give pleasure to ourselves and 
acquaintances seem trivial end of no account; they are completely 
enthralled by an idea, and condescend to find interest in nothing 
but the deepest speculative problems. No trace in them of a 
healthy view of life, nor of joy in such a view. Every feeling of 
the ecstasy natural to youth is eradicated from them, and irre- 
trievably, for if one is not young in one’s twentieth year, how 
should one be young in one’s fortieth ?’ ” 








THE TEACHING OF CHRIST RESPECTING 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The following letter was written to a Manchester newspaper 
as acomment on the assertion of one of its correspondents that he 
must not disobey the Commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill.” I 
hope that you may think the letter deserving of a place in the 
Spectator as a clear statement of the duty of Christians with 
regard to war. It seems to me certain that the Churches will 
continue to fail to enable and induce us to live Christian lives till 
they teach plainly that every other Commandment necessarily has 
its meaning controlled by that of the First and Great Command- 
ment, which makes it our chief duty to love God with all our mind 
a3 well as with all our heart, or, in other words, to use all our 
powers of feeling and thinking and doing for the purpose of 
ensuring the victory of Good over Evil. Only when the Churches 
teach effectively that the victory of Good over Evil is the one 
object for which Christ lived and died, and that Baptism, Con- 
firmation, church-going, Holy Communion, all have value solely 
a3 means for the attainment of that great end, will they be, and 
have the authority of, really Christian Churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; T. C. Horsraut. 
“Str,—Your correspondent is surely mistaken in believing that 
any Commandment exists for a Christian which has not its mean- 
ing controlled by the two Commandments which make it his duty 
to love God with all his mind, as well as with all his heart, and 
to do for men all things whatsoever he, when trying to love God 
with mind and heart, would that men should do for him. If we 
are sincere in believing that we would rather that we and our 
fellow-countrymen should be killed than that we should fight for 
the victory of Evil over Good, it is our duty to use all available 
means, including killing if necessary, to prevent other people from 
causing Evil to overcome Good. To be a ‘conscientious objector ’ 
In such a war as is now being waged means that one regards 
death as a greater evil than hostility to Goodness. 
T. C. Horsrat.” 


WAR. 








CHRISTIAN UNITY AND USEFULNESS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Writing from a Wesleyan manse, and as one who, on this 
many-sided subject, has aforetime taxed the Spectator’s hospi- 
tality, may I respond to your correspondent’s invitation and 
express delight with the “ findings ” at Cheltenham ? 
good. The distance from Cheltenham to Canterbury may be 
greater or less than a mere outsider can calculate, but even an 
unofficial starting-point, inspired by fine motives, cannot he 
altogether futile. The Church of England and Nonconformity had 
better, in the common interest, come to working terms for the 
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public good or an impatient country will soon be crying a plague 
on both our houses. Your space is precious. May I be abrupt? 
First, let the intricate question of organic reunion sleep a while; 
stop all talk about our “ unhappy divisions,” and cultivate, ia 
season and out of season, a great spirit of Christian unity and 
mutual goodwill. Second, abandon a while all arguments as to 
which is the true Church, and concentrate on trying to be and te 
produce trus Christians. Third, let us all—Church and Chapel— 
so anticipate the peace rejoicings that, when the time—God hasten 
it—has come, there will be in every parish a united religious 
service conducted by the representatives of all the local denomina- 
tions, and which peer and peasant alike shall be urged to attend. 
And—if a layman in military matters may “form fours ”— 
fourthly, believe that our Lord’s prayer “‘ that they may all be 
one ” will be on the point of fulfilment, not when any particular 
ecclesiastical organization is in sight, but when all who name 
Christ’s name are acting together sacrificially for the salvation 
and happiness of mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 


90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Epwarp Har.ow. 





{To tHe Epiron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I read Mr. F,. H. Walker’s letter in your last issue with 
much interest. I had already had my attention called tod the 
Cheltenham resolutions to which he refers. As a Free Church- 
man, and having a 1ather intimate knowledge of Free Church 
opinion in the Midlands, [ can safely say that these resolutions 
will be heartily weleomed by the Free Churches generally. Their 
frank recognition of the Nonconformist Churches as members of 
the Church of Christ, and the statement that the proposals do 
not aim at absorption but at combined action, clear the way, 
while the final resolution that the goal to be aimed at is some 
form of Federation rather than organic Union also greatly sim- 
plifies matters. If the Church of England generally could be 
brought into line with these resolutions, there would be, I am 
convinced, a much brighter day in store for Christianity in our 
land. They outline the only basis on which any real rapproche- 
ment can be brought about, in this generation at all events. My 
only fear is that they represent the views of but a small minority 
of the Church of England. I should be glad to find myself mis- 
taken.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern A, Leckir. 
Goodall Street, Walsall. 





AFTER THE WAR. 
{To tHe Epirog or tHe “‘ Spectator.’'j 
Sir,—A good deal is being written upon the conditions of the 
expected peace, upon a League of Nations, and upon disarmament. 
Surely we should by now be wise enough to distrust any “ League” 
that relies for its existence upon paper, red-tape, and sealing- 
What but the “ strong man armed ”’ can protect the world 
repetition of the calculated madness of July, 1914? 
Nevertheless upon the enchanted ground of ‘*‘ peace” I fear that 
our politicians will go to sleep, and that the glorious dream of 
* disarmament” will prove too much for them. Human nature 
will not enter into the account, nor the fact that nations, unless 
born anew by the breath of the Almighty, are subject to fickle 
change before the winds of greed and “ policy.” Religion, too, is 
ever an element of danger, because the prayer, “Thy kingdoma 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” is so diversely 
considered and so differently understood. If the nations do dis- 
arm, will that disarmament be, in any shape or form, a guarantes 
of peace? Even if they ceased to build battleships and to manu- 
facture guns, no such guarantee could be said to exist: for in an 
incredibly short space of time armies could spring into being, 
with sword and spear, with bow and arrow, as their weapons. 
Geographical position and numbers would be the chief factors in 
successful aggression. We do not want to lend a hand in making 
a paradise of fools; nor do we want to make such a spot our 
dwelling. Therefore let us prepare ourselves for the task of 
repressing all oppression, and may those who share our great 
ideal join hands with us and protect the house of our civilization 
by our preparedness to repel the intrusion ef any aggressor. —I 


L. L. 


wax, 


am, Sir, &e., 
B.E.F, 





DIVORCE AND SEPARATION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘ Spzecrator.’’) 
Str.—We of the Divorce Law Reform Union earnestly 
that we may have the support of the Spectator in our efforts te 
improve the shocking state of things which now exists in this 
country. The evidence given at the very powerful Commission 
which sat for two years under the presidency of tho late Lord 
Gorell convinced the great majority of the members—all of them, 
in fact, who had no ecclesiastical associations—that a drastic 
change was needed. Five years, however, have elapsed since that 
admirable Report was presented, but nothing has been done. Ons 
would ask what is the use of appointing expensive and representa- 


hope 


hole or for the waste-paper basket. The particular measure pro- 
posed is that all separations of three years’ standing should be 
If this should result in setting free all the 
folk who are at present neither married nor single, and if a good 
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proportion of them remarried and had families, it is no exaggera- 
tien to say that the single measure would go far to make up for 
the whole wastage of the war. Our dead can hardly be more than 
ne hundred and fifty thousand, and there are far more than that 
number of potential couples who are at present sterilized by our 
senseless law. If the Church should resolve not to solemnize such 
marriages, it is of course within its rights in refusing; but it 
gces beyond its rights, and is guilty of pure intolerance and 
tyranny, when it prevents those who have no conscientious 
scruples upon the subject from contracting civil marriages. The 
record of the Church during the war has net been an heroic one, 
but it will inflict a deep injury upon the country if it stands in 
the way of that increase of population upon which in years to 
come the balance of power in Europe may depend.—I am, Sir, &., 
Artaur Conan Doyie 


(President of the Divorce Law Reform Union). 
Windlesham, Crowborough. 





A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—There are two chief reasons for introducing a decimal coinage: 
(1) Provided that decimal weights and measures, and especially 
the metric system, are alse introduced, it would facilitate calcula- 
tions, (2) Provided that the system introduced agrees with that 
ef the majority of traders in foreign countries, it would greatly 
encourage trade with foreign countries. The second of these 
reasons appears to me to be vastly more important than the first. 
What we need is a system which foreign buyers and sellers will 
understand. The ideal system would be one adopted by the whole 
world. The system preposed by the Institute of Bankers (see 
Spectator of October 18th) has the minimum of advantage from 
the foreigner’s point of view. It is insular in its outlook. Why 
not adopt either francs or dollars and be immediately understood 
by millions of people abroad ? There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the pound sterling. Other nations will not adept our system. 
Shall we persist in blind obstinacy in refusing to adopt their 
system and thus throwing away opportunities of doing business 
with them ?—I am, Sir, &c., Bernarp Horson. 
Thornton, Haliamgate Road, Sheffield. 





(To tHe Epiror or THe ‘ Spectator.’’) 
Six,—Your article on “ A Decimal Coinage for the Empire ” holds 
out a most cheering prospect for those who, like myseif, find figures 
“kittle cattle” to deal with. But is it necessary to use the very 
ugly word “ mil,” which is quite out of accord with the fine old 
English names of most of the coins? Would, it not be desirable, 
indeed, to restore some of the old names, even if they did not 
represent the same value, thus keeping many old associations in 
the history and literature of our country? Thus my table of 
coinage would read: Sovereign; half-sovereign; crown (or double- 
florin); florin; shilling (or half-florin); tester (or quarter-florin) ; 
groat (or 10-mil piece); farthing (or 4#mil piece); half-farthing 
(2-mil piece); quarter-farthing (mil piece). I think this would be 
found quite as convenient, and much pleasanter to the ear.— 
f am, Sir, -&c., M. G, Paterson. 
Hook Cottage, Horndean, Hants. 


[To THe Epiron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your article ‘‘ A Decimal Coinage for the Empire ”’ will, I 
hope, attract attention to a much-needed reform. Looking at the 
question from a special point of view, I cannot but feel some 
surprise that those who advocate the adoption of a decimal system 
generally, lay so Jittle stress on the enormous saving of time and 
trouble which would be effected in the teaching and learning of 
arithmetic. The practical abolition of ‘“ compound arithmetic,” 
the simplification of all questions, problems, and sums which 
deal with money, weights and measures, would be a relief to 
multitudes of children and thousands of teachers which it is 
impossible to appreciate until it is gained. It would spare time 
and energy for other branches of education, and would, I believe, 
he a much better introduction to higher forms of mathematics 
than our present illogical systems of computation. It is well 
worth the attention of the Minister of Education. That the change 
can be effected all at once, as it was in France, is barely possible 
in our present circumstances, but if a beginning were to be made 
with the coinage, which, as you show, is «a comparatively simple 
matter, the rest could be made to follow without much difficulty. 
Personally I am very much alive to the immediate lose which 
would be occasioned by the serapping of all existing school-books 
dealing with arithmetic, but I am se convinced of the saving that 
would be effected in all commercial eperations that I think the 
loss would soon be compensated for. As an old member of the 
Decimal Association, | may express a hope that all who agree 
with us will be disposed to become members (the subscription is 
only 5s. annually) and so help to promote this urgent reform.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Beau.. 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 





{To tre Epiror. or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


Sir,—The abolition of the threepenny-piece would be excellent— 


per se, but 1 fear that 10-mil piece!—I am, Sir, &c., 





—————— 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Sprectatonr.’*] 
Sir,—To the decimal system advocated in. your last number there 
is one serieus objection in the fact that a coin would be intro. 
duced half the size of the smullest coin in actual use for Many 
years. Consequently all the numbers used in our calculations 
would be immediately doubled. Our second cash column would 
have three figures. If we made a double-florin our fundamenty} 
unit, divided into-one hundred smail units, we should have « much 
simpler system. If the terms “dollars” and “cents” were 
objected to, we might say “ doubles” and “ quits” or “ hits» 
Our second column would be reduced te two figures. Our numbers 
would not be doubled. Prices would run, 25, 60, 8/25, 1/40, ho 
Only eight coins weuld be wanted—two gold (a. sovereign, a. half. 
sovereign), two silver (a double and a florin), two nickel (ten-bits, 
five-bits), and two bronze (two-bits and one-bit). The greatest 
objection would be that our present statistios would have to hp 
reduced to the new basis. But we should only have to add mep. 
tally a nought and. divide by two: 677 sovereigns become 3,395 
doubles. Surely to the statistician this is as easy as simple 
copying.—I am,. Sir, &e., Henry Jones, 
20 Oaker Avenue, West Didsbury, Manchester. 





A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 

[To rae Eprror or THe “ Spreraror.’’) 

| Sin,—Sir Auckland Geddes emphasizes the fact that there ig 
| great demand for the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, especially 
for women with. domestic experience, such as cooks and howe 
maids. It would, perhaps, have been well if Sir Auckland had 
gone further, and pointed out the most obvious way to obtain 
such service. The women of the more prosperous classes: who have 
been brouglit up; as a rule, to have everything done for them, are 
willing enough to crush into the various military hospitals, where 
their duties are often of the most arduous character—the 
scrubbing of floors, for instance—but too few of them are. ready 
| to take on the domestic work of their own houses, thus relieving 
tens of theusands of healthy young women for this and kindred 
service. The reluctance of so many women to reduce their estab- 
| lishments, by deing the work themselves ordinarily done: by their 
| servants, is regrettable; it is uneconomic, and it leads to an 
enormous wastage of available power in the prosecution of the war. 
If Thackeray were with us, he would be quick with the explana. 
tion. One can, it seems, perform any kind of menial work ina 
| public institution without loss of dignity or caste; whereas te do 
the same, or less, under one’s own roof is to run: the risk of 
incurring the strong disapproval of one’s own class. It evidently 
requires more courage to face this penalty than many people 
possess.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. Srantey Lirrre. 
Chichele, Farnham. 








WOMEN’S NATIONAL SERVICE. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—In your issue of October 13th the following statement 
occurs in a paragraph dealing with National Service: ‘ The 
general appeals made early in the year for men and women to 
whom there was no definite employment to offer were both 
wasteful and discouraging.” This statement is incorrect as regards 
women. The only appeals issued by the Women’s Section were 
in reply to. specific requisitions made on the Department by the 
War Office and Beard of Agriculture. More than fourteen 
thousand women were placed in employment in response to thiese 
appeals, but no general registration of women was ever under- 
taken.—I am, Sir, &c., May Tennant. 

[We regret that we should have used any words which could 

be regarded as unjust to the Women’s Section of National Service. 
—Epb. Spectator.] 





MORE BEER. 
{To tHe Epiroa or tHe “Sr caror.’’) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few coments on the article 
under the above heading which appears in your issue of the 
13th inst.? Like the majority of those outside its mayic circle, I 
am no enthusiastic admirer of the Cabinet, but to state that the 
Government, in continuing the permitted barrelage of beer for 
another quarter, is playing a furious farce appears to me to lack 
justification from every point of view which is concerned with the 
progress of the war. In support of this opinion, may I quote 
from the Reports of the Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment to inquire into industrial unrest P— 

North-East Area.—‘ Rightly or wrongly the workers are con- 
vinced that beer is an indispensable beverage for men engaged in 
the so-called ‘ hot’ or ‘heavy’ trades. If it were demonstrated 
that a reduction was necessary in the interests of food conservation 
there is no reason to doubt that all classes would loyally acquiesce 
in whatever diminution was deemed essential, but the belief is 
prevalent that certain parties are endeavouring to use the 
national exigencies as an excuse for forcing on prohibition, and to 
this the great bodies of workers are bitterly opposed.” 

West Midlands Area.—* The Commission were frankly amazed 
at the strength of the objections to the Liquor Restrictions. Tliese 
came not only from the men in the habit of drinking beer, but 
from those who were life-long teetotalers, and yet recognised the 
need of beer to those working on certain occupations. ‘lhe question 
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is far the most galling. The limitation of hours, though unpopular, 
has been accepted as a war necessity. ‘The increase of price is 
resented chiefly because it is felt that brewers are making an 
undue profit, but the real grievance is the difficulty of obtaining 
the article. It must be remembered that we are dealing with 
men who all their lives have been accustomed to drink beer as and 
when they want it.” 

I would refer you also to the Labour leaders. You will hardly 
deny that it is of supreme importance that those demands which 
the working men and women of this country deem reasonable, and 
which commend themselves to public opinion, should be satisfied, 
since any failure in this respect must adversely affect the supply 
of munitions and all kinds of war material. Any Government who 
in these circumstances failed to meet such demands would—as far 
as the safety of the country is concerned—enact a furious tragedy. 

You state that no appeal for Prohibition during the War has 
been made to the working man. Surely you have not forgotten 
the Strength of Britain Movement—whose motto, in view of recent 
events, might well have been vis consilii expers, mole ruit sua. 
Surely the United Kingdom Alliance and Sir Thomas Whittaker, 
with his short cut to Prohibition, have not been idle. No, Sir, if 
we examine this matter, not from the point of view of controversy 
but from that of common-sense, we shall find that before you can 
expect men and women working on long hours at heavy and 
exhausting tasks to do without their beer, you must look up the 
Cecil, the Carlton, and the Savoy, and prevent your hypothetical 
Duke from access to his cellar stairs. 

With regard to your suggestion that beer-drinking is a non- 
nourishing form of food-consumption, again I would refer you to 
the Trade Union leaders, especially as to the accuracy of your state 
ment that “ you can get as much beer as you please.” 

In conclusion, Sir, may I say with all respect that your mental 
attitude with regard to the action of the Government in this 
matter would appear to have been foreshadowed by the prophet 
Jeremiah when he wrote: “ The prophets prophesy falsely, and the 
priests bear rule by their means; and my people love to have it so; 
and what will ye do in the end thereof ? ”—I am, Sir, &c., 

%6 Hans Place, S.W. 1. F. P. Wurrsreap. 

{To THe Eprror or tue ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sm,—The fallacy of your argument under the above heading is 
this: (1) “Ordinary ”’ persons do not eat the same amount of 
meat, bread, and sugar, &c., &c. (2) A beer-drinker eats less of 
the above than he would if he could not obtain his beer.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. E. Rez, Colonel. 

East Sussex Club, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Our point remains unless it can be proved that the beer- 
drinker’s consumption of beer plus food is no greater than the 
non-heer-drinker’s consumption of food. But of course that 
cannot be proved.—Epb. Spectator.] 





CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 

[To tHe Epriror or rae ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—The writer of the article on this subject in your issue of 
the 13th inst. very properly emphasizes the importance of a correct 
diagnosis. For this reason it may be worth while pointing out 
that in the case at least of a large and important section of 
the foundry trade, one of the trades specially referred to in 
the article in question, the writer is certainly mistaken as to the 
chief cause of the present unrest. This he attributes to the 
monotony of the munition work; but it is no more monotonous 
or specialized than what was done in the foundries I refer to in 
pie-war times, when the workman was often making the same 
article, or part of an article, for months, perhaps for years, and 
rarely, or never, saw the article in its completed or finished state. 
I cannot speak with the same confidence of the engineering trade 
or the cotton trade; but is extreme specialization not the rule in 
the ordinary work in these also? And specialization means 
monotony of occupation. 

The real cause of unrest in the foundry trade is undoubtedly 
the old one of the desire for—in many cases tlie need of—higher 
wages, accentuated by the present very abnormal conditions. The 
recent serious strike of moulders in Scotland was due to dissatis- 
faction with a Government award regarding wages. Munition 
work is for Government, and the workman thinks—and perhaps 
not without some ground—that he has only to insist upon his 
demands in that quarter and he will have them acceded to.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TRONFOUNDER. 





THE SUKHOMLINOFF TRIAL. 
(To vHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator,'’] 
Sir,—After reading your most interesting article on General 
Sukhomlinoff, I am left with the impression that one rather im- 
portant point has escaped your notice. The General has been 
proved to be a traitor to Russia and to the Allies. Could there 
be deeper treachery than to inveigle Russia into a war for which 
he knew her to be unprepared, in such a way that when it should 
be discovered it would have the effect of exculpating Germany 
and incriminating Russia? Have you not underrated his base- 
ness ?—I am, Sir, &., A. 8. Massy Berasvorp. 
Crom Castle, Newtownbutler, Ireland, 
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WHAT IS INDIA? 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—If, as your correspondent Mr. B. Houghton says (Speciator, 
October 13th), “ nearly all India, without distinction of race or 
language or creed, is united in a demand for a substantial 
measure of self-government,” how is it that “ nearly all India ” 
stands in need of Mrs. Besant to “ voice” the demand? Before 
she went to India, Mrs. Besant was known as the political associate 
of the late Charles Bradlaugh, and since she went to India Mrs. 
Besant has been known as the preacher of the mystical creed 
called Theosophy, a creed most people regard as unintelligible, 
and some people as blasphemous. For my part I only ask, Who 
is Mrs. Besant that she should “ voice” an Indian demand, and 
how does Mr. Houghton know that there is any such demand ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Inpiuaw C.S. (Retizec’. 





INDENTURED INDIANS IN FIJI. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Your correspondent, the author of The New Pacific, writing 
from Sydney about the Indians in Fiji, mentions the shortage of 
Indian women under the system of indentured labour. In the 
new settlement scheme recently proposed by Government “ the 
emigration of whole families will be encouraged, and particularly 
of families containing young unmarried girls who may become in 
the colonies the wives of other immigrants.” Under the old 
system, for every hundred Indian men entering Fiji, only forty 
women were introduced. This inequality of the sexes leads, in 
many cases, to quarrelling, fighting, to prostitution, and some- 
times to murder. Ti2 London Times, in its issue of the lat ult., 
was far from correct in stating that “ for any actual harm that 
it was doing, the system of indentured Indian labour for .. . 
Fiji might well have been allowed to go on.” I may add that I 
have studied this question in Fiji and India. It has been suggested 
that the old system was abolished for purely political reasons. 
One of the leading Indian publicists, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, stated last year in the Imperial Legislative Council 
that “ humanitarian and political considerations demanded total 
aboliticn [of the indenture system], and the former more so than 
the latter.” And on the same occasion Lord Hardinge admitted 
“that the ultimate foree which drives to his death a coolie 
depressed by home sickness, jealousy, domestic unhappiness or 
any other cause, is the feeling of being bound to serve for a fixed 
period, and amidst surroundings which it is out of his power to 
change.” He confessed that it was a “ source of great satisfaction 
to him ” to be able to announce that “ the indentured system is 
now dooined.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Pumuiss Cars, Wesleyan Minister. 
40 Emma Place, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 








A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE. 
(To tee Eprrok or THE “ SpecraTor.”’ 
Str,—It would be very interesting to know what may be Mr. 
Lucas’s authority for the story quoted in the review in last 
Saturday’s issue of the Spectator of his book, A Boswell of 
Baghdad. According to that story, Sissah, the inventor of the 
game of chess, asked of King Shihram, as his reward, that he 
might be given corn enough to cover the board, doubling the 
number of grains on each square. In was then found that all the 
grain in the world would be insufficient to satisfy him. Now for 
my coincidence. I saw this review on Saturday, and on the 
previous evening I was reading the Voyages d’Antenor en Gréce 
et en Asie (my copy is twelfth edition, 1813), when I came upon 
the self-same story applied to Dionysius the Tyrant of Syracuse, 
who asked his friend Aristippus what he could do to give him 
pleasure. Aristippus made the same request, which was granted 
seornfully, and then found impossible of fulfilment for the same 
reason. As this legend has been ascribed to two historical 
personages, can it be possible that it may be told of yet others? 
And which was the earlier, the King or the Tyrant ?’—I am, 
Sir, &e., Srepaen Srmpon. 
Little Bounds, Fleet, Hampshire. 





THE CANADIAN BOAT SONG. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Siz,—The quotation of the appealing lines from “ The Canadian 
Boat Song” has naturally awakened the interest felt by many of 
your readers in the question of authorship. This is a literary 
controversy that has been revived at intervals since 1829, when the 
poem first appeared in print, or on the occasion of some eminent 
speaker—as Lord Rosebery—using the telling description of the 
sentiment cherished by exiled Highlanders towards the homeland 
they had been compelled to flee. The claims advanced by advocates 
of each of the different names—Galt, Lockhart, Wilson, and the 
Earl of Eghinton—have not conclusively established the real 
“ origin ” of this inspiring patriotic lyric. The letter of Mr. John 
Grigor prompts me to suggest that those who desire to learn all 
that can be said in behalf of the various names—for not one of 
them has put forward a claim to the title of author—and much 
interesting additional matter relating to the conditions of High- 
land life at the close of the eighteenth cdntury (when it is supposed 
the poem was written), will be amply repaid in reading the story 
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so beautifully told by the late Mr. Thomas Newbigging. In this 
small book the whole subject is dealt with, every possible point 
considered, each claim carefully analysed and tested by comparison, 
and the valuable testimony of Canadian information adduced to 





strengthen the conclusions therein contained. The essay of Mr. 
Fraser receives the fullest attention, and appears to be disposed 
ef at once and for ever. Apart from this subject, may I say that 
Mr. Newbigging’s book, “‘ The Canadian Boat Song,” and other 
Papers, is a delightful possession. I should like to make a gentle 
protest against your footnote adopting the “ world ” in substitu- 
tion of the original “ waste of seas.”” The word “ waste” seems 
to convey much more feelingly the sense of “loneliness,” 
“ desolation,” and remoteness from the object of desire.—I am, 
Bir, &e., T. C. Apporr. 
Clarendon Club, Manchester. 





A PARSONS’ AMBULANCE CORPS. 
[To tne Eprtor or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sir,—The Bishop of London desires me to say that, as you have 
taken such a keen interest in the proposal to form a “ Parsons’ 
Ambulance Corps,” he thinks that you may like to publish 
the enclosed correspondence.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. Avert. 
Fulham Palace, 8.W. 6. 





The following correspondence has passed between the Bishop of 
London and the War Office regarding his offer to try to raise a 
“ Parsons’ Ambulance Corps ” for front-line service. The Bishop 
acquiesces in the decision that from the military standpoint the 
project is not possible. He much hopes that any of the clergy 
who can be spared from the work in their different parishes will 
join, as suggested, the R.A.M.C., as some have already done; but 
vince he wrote to Sir W. Robertson on September 1 he has noticed 
the public statement of the Chaplain-General that his waiting list 
ef chaplains is growing depleted. This must be kept up first at any 
eost, and offers of service should be first made to him (the 
€haplain-General) :— 


“ Fulham Palace, §.W., September 1, 1917. 

Dear Sir Wu.ttam,—I do not know whether you have time to read 
the Spectator, hut if so, you will have seen a correspondence which 
kas heen going on in which I have taken part with regard to a 
proposed ‘Parsons’ Ambulance Corps’ for front-line service. 
Many of the younger clergy and other ministers have been for a 
long time and are now anxious to share the hardships and dangers 
ef those who have been brought up with them at school and college, 
and yet have bowed loyally to the decision of the Bishops that the 
clergy should confine themselves to their religious duties. It can 
be considered, however, nothing but a religious duty to go out into 
the danger zone to save life, and if I have any encouragement 
from you, I am prepared this month to endeavour to organize a 
eorps, which might easily run into large numbers if I take in 
persons of all denominations. Before taking any step at all I want 
to know from you (1) whether such a corps would be a real help ? 
To be effective it should have a unity of its own. (2) Whether it 
would be possible to send the men when trained in their duties 
into the firing-line ? (3) Whether a certain number of R.A.M.C. 
efficers now at home could be told off to train them ? (4) Whether 
they could have private’s pay and separation allowance as many 
ef them would be poor men and would have to pay some older 
parson to take their duty for them? (5) What would be the limit 
ef age which you would think advisable ? Although I am in my 
sixtieth year, I should ask to be allowed to go out with them and 
see them set to work, but I can imagine that 41 would be a good 
limit for the ordinary member of the corps. Knowing you so well 
I know you will at any rate entertain my suggestion sympathetic- 
ally, even if you think it impracticable. It could do nothing but 
good to the troops to see such men in private’s uniform sharing 
their life and dangers and privations, and I feel that it would do 
great good to the clergy in bringing them into such close touch 
with their fellow men. But the main question is—would it help in 
this fourth year even appreciably to ‘win the war On this 
everything must turn and you are the only man who can give the 
answer.—Yours very sincerely, (Signed) A. F. Lonpon.” 


ae 
2 


After a kind reply from Sir William Robertson saying that the 
matter was not wholly in his hands but must be referred to the 
Secretary of State, then out of England, and the Adjutant-General, 
the following answer was received from the Adjutant-General :— 


“ War Office, October 6, 1917. 

Dear Lorp Bisnor,—Sir William Robertson hag passed me your 
letters of the Ist September, with enclosure, and the 5th October, 
which I have discussed carefully with Sir Alfred Keogh. As I dare 
say you know, during the early years of the war, a large number 
ef what may be called ‘ caste’ units were raised, and very great 
difficulty was experienced in maintaining them, owing to the 
absence of reserves of the same class, and also to the disinclination 
of the personnel and of those persons who patriotically interested 
themselves in raising the units, to either have the men drafted into 
other units, or to have a different class of men drafted into the 
units themselves. After Compulsory Service was introduced, évery 
endeavour was made to render the personnel of the Army as fluid 
as possible, and in this I think we have succeeded, with the result 
that we are able to maintain our Forces in the Field, which we 
should rot otherwise have been able to do. Sir Alfred Keogh 
agrees with me that a special ambulance such as you suggest, 
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maintain, and our experience shows that it is very doubtful 
whether, if established, it would last. What we should be prepared 
to do would be to take clergymen into the R.A.M.C. on the under. 
standing that we would keep them together in sections as fay as 
possible, with no obligation, implied or expressed, to keep up class 
units. This, I am afraid, is as far as we can go.—Thanking you 
for your suggestion, and hoping that possibly my proposal May 
not be valueless ta you and to those who patriotically approached 
you on the subject, I am, yours sincerely, - 
(Signed) C. F. Macreapy.” 
“ Fulham Palace, October 11, 1917. 
Deak Apgutant-GeneraL,—I quite understand that from the 
| military standpoint it is impossible for the formation of such a 
corps as I suggested. In a covering letter that I shall send to the 
Press I shall add that I much hope that as many of the clergy who 
can be spared will join the R.A.M.C. May I in closing just make 
it quite plain to you that so far from wishing that the clergy ‘ be 
kept in sections,’ if they join the R.A.M.C., I hoped that they 
would mix, as much as possible, in their work with all other 
branches of the Army and I feel confident that this would be their 
own wish?—Yours sincerely, (Signed) A. F. Lonpoy.” 





“COLLY WESTON.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In this county of Northampton one of the best-known pro- 
verbial expressions is “‘ It’s all along o’ Colly Weston.” There is 
a village of Colly Weston on the north-eastern side of the county, 
near Stamford, but whether this saying is connected with the 
village is by no megns certain. Miss A. E. Baker, a daughter of 
the county historian, in her Glossary of Northamptonshir 
Words and Phrases, published 1854, refers to the saying, but does 
not profess to trace it to the village. It is commonly used when 
anything goes wrong or awkwardly. Recently, however, 
that there is a Cheshire variant which runs as follows 
as Colly Weston,” 


” 


I learnt 
: “ Awry 
and in Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 


| Provincial Words (Second Edition, 1852), Vol. I., is the following: 


“Colly Weston. A term used when anything goes wrong. 
Cheshire.” In Lincolnshire, too, the term ‘‘ Colly Wessen” jis 
used, meaning contrary (Brogden’s Provincial Words Current 


in Lincolnshire, 1866). Harrison, the Elizabethan author 
Chronicles of England, published in 1577 and 1587, is mentioned 
in Halliwell, Vol. IJ., as authority for the expression, ‘“‘ Man- 
dilion worne to Collie Weston ward,” i.e., awry; so there seems 
to be a fair consensus of opinion as to the meaning of the term, if 
not as to its origin, though Mr. Christopher A. Markham in his 
little work, The Proverbs of Northamptonshire, ingeniously con- 
nects the proverb with the Colly Weston slates, for which the 
local village has been famous since as far back at least as 1637, 
when Camden refers to this roof stone in his Britain. (The 
Mandilion was a kind of loose garment without sleeves; a jacket; 
a jerkin.) Can any reader of the Spectator say whether “ Coll) 
Weston”’ has currency in any other counties, or throw 
further light upon the matter ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Becket House, Northampton. Hervert Hankinson. 


of 


any 





*SURSUM CORDA! ” 
[To THe Epirox or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I think that perhaps the beauty and calm hopefulness of a 
seventeenth-century epitaph may have a message for many of 
your readers who have suffered through this devastating war. The 
inscription met my eye in the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
and abides helpfully in my mind :— 

“To the memorie of Constance Whitney, eldest daughter to Sr. 
Robert Whitney of Whitney, the proper possession of Him and his 
ancestors in Herefordshire for above 500 yeares past, by Constance 
Kingsmel, daughter and Heyre of Richard Kingsmel, surveior of 








confined entirely to clergymen, would be most difficult to work and 





the Court of Wardes—The lady Lucy, fourth daughter of Sr. 
Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, Warwickshire, bred her since shee 
was eight yeeres old. That shee excelled in all noble qualities 
becomming a Virgin, of so sweete proportion of beauty and har- 
monie of parts, shee lad all sweetness of manners answerable, a 
delightful sharpness of witt, an offenseless modestie of conversa- 
tion, a singuler respect and pietie to her parents, but religious 
even to example.—Shee departed this life most Christianly at 
Seaventeen, dyeing [to] the griefe of all, but to her Grandmother an 
unrecoverable Joss, save in her expectation shee shall not stay long 
after her, and the comfort of knowing Whose shee is, and where 
in the Resurrection to meete her.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Fieetwoop H. 
Ocean House, 3 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 


WHuuiams. 





MEREDITH THE OBSCURE. 

(To tHe Epriror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—The voice of Meredith the “ obscure,” the ‘“‘ prose Browning,” 
speaks out clearly enough now. For instance, from One of Our 
Conquerors: “If we won't learn that we have become Continentals 
we shall be marched over ”’; or, “ Well, then, conscript them, and 
they’ll be all of a better pattern. The only thing to do, and the 
cheapest’; or again: “ Instead of asking him [the Kelt] to for- 
give, which he cannot do, you must teach him to admire’; 


; 


which I interpret: Instead of dosing the Irishman with political 
compromises, help him to understand the splendour and greatness 
A Lover or MerebiTH, 


of the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
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pi ale.» 1 ee oats 
THE LETTER “ AITCH.” 
{To tHe Epitoz or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
sirn,—You speak,of the letter “aitch” as having alone “the 
dignity of a name.” May I point out that another letter has at 
least the dignity of being a word? Kent, in King Lear (II. ii.), 
as “Thou... zed! thou unnecessary 


C. R. A. H. 





addresses the Steward 
letter! "—I am, Sir, &c., 





AN AUTHOR WANTED. 
[To tHe Epriror or tHe “ SpectatTor.’’) 
Six,—Could any of your readers tell me the author of this line?— 
“The murmuring prelude to the ruder gale.” 
I believe it was written before 1840.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant Reaper. 





NOTICE.— When “ Correspondence ”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ‘‘ Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 


“FROM A _ V.A.D. TOSPITAL.” 
Miss Mary-Aparr MacponaLp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “ From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.’”’ Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom ail 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 


can be supplied. 


Ow1ne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our issue of 
September 11th, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Scns, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed), post free at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons desiring copies. 


“BURY OR BURN.” 
Tue article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
of beautiful places hy the scattering of pieces of paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
been reprinted as a leaflet, suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, $8-99 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, at the price of 2s. Gd. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies. —_——_——— 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “ Don’t Worry ’”’ have been republished 
as a leaflet hy Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 letter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 





POETRY. 


WHY I BELIEVE. 


“Das Elend der Menschen ist zu grogas. 
’ 


Man miise glauben.’ 


Weikxess makes one orthodox, 
Weakness and the nasty knocks 

Dealt us, and the staggering shocks, 
When our road the Devil blocks. 
When black hands of demons seize us, 
We are forced to ery to Jesus, 

Yes, to Him, to Him, none other, 
Who sticks closer than a brother; 
Whose Word bade the tempest cease, 
Gave the demon-tortured peace, 
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Whose Name through the night of war, 
Shines an unextinguished star. 

When the wise man of the world 
Mocks us with a proud lip curled, 

““ What kind of hopeless fools are you, 
Making a God of a long-dead Jew? ” 
We reply, “ Great Intellect! 

Wait until your nerves are wrecked, 
Till the furnace-blast of pain 

Shrivels fibres in your brain, 

Till there dogs your footsteps close, 
Madness, murderous, morose. . 

Then you must, like us you scorn, 
Cling to Jesus, or be torn 

By the Wild Beast’s bloody claw 

Into morsels for his maw.” C. Fievp. 





BOOKS. 


— 
LORD ACTON’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Lorp Acton once told Mr. Gladstone that he had included in his 
library many volumes of letters ‘‘ because they give the means of 
knowing character, as a man is not better than his word, and 
generelly betrays low-water mark in his undraped private corre- 
spondence.” This new volume of Acton’s own correspondence is 
welcome in so far as it throws light on his elusive personality, but 


| it must be added that the letters are not often as intoresting as we 


had hoped. The editors have adopted the plan of grouping the 
letters in subjects. It is convenient to have the ccclesiastical 
lotters, the letters to and from Mr. Gladstone, and the letters to 
Lady Blennerhassett in separate groups, but the attempt to go 
further and arrange the Gladstone letters according to their subjects 
is not very successful. Thus on p. 224 we have the roply to a 
letter from Mr. Gladstone which comes Jater in the book on p. 228, 
merely because this reply deals in part with Bishop Butler, and is 
therefore placed in a Butler sub-section. For our part, we should 
have preferred a strictly chronological order for the Acton-Gladstone 
correspondence, which would thon have illustrated clearly the 
long and intimate friendship existing between these two eminent 
men. As it is, we are carried backward and forward, from one 
topic to another, and have at times to seek in Lord Morley’s 
biography some fixed date as a rallying-point in the confusion, It 
must be noted also that Lord Morley used these lotters freely, 
knowing that they would some day be published in full, and the 
editors have not always mentioned the fact. Indeed, so many of 
Lord Acton’s letters have been printed in one form or another 
that the sequence of his thought can only be traced with difficulty 
by @ comparison of several volumes. His editors have diligently 
annotated the text, and their biographical references are valuable. 
But the book is, like Acton’s other writings, not at all casy to read. 

The topic most fully treated in this volume is that of Lord Acton’s 
attitude towards his Church. He was a Liberal by conviction and a 
Roman Catholic by conviction, and the problem of his life was to 
reconcile those two beliefs. He puts it most clearly in a letter of 
1879 to Lady Blennerhassecit :— 

** Let me try as briefly as possible and without argument to tell 
you what is in fact a very simple, obvious, and not interesting 
story. It is the story of a man who started in life bolieving himself 
a sincere Catholic and a sincere Liberal; who therefore renounced 
everything in Catholicism which was not compatible with Liberty, 
and everything in Politics which was not compatible with Catho- 
licity. As an English Liberal, I judged that of the two parties 
of the two doctrines—which have governed England for 200 years, 
that one was most fitted to the divine purpose which upheld civil 
and religious liberty. Therefore I was among those who think 
less of what is than of what ought to be, who sacrifice the real to 
the ideal, interest to duty, authority to morality. To speak quite 
plainly, as this is a confession, not an apology, I carried farther 
than others the Doctrinaire belief in mere Liberalism, identifying 
it altogether with morality, and holding the ethical standard and 
purpose to be supreme and sovereign. I carried this principle 
into the study of history when J had the means of getting beyond 
the common limit of printed books. There I presently found that 
there had been a grievous evil in the Church consisting of a practice 
sanctioned by the theory that much wrong may be done for the sake 
of saving souls. Mon became what we should otherwise call 








| demons, in so good a cause. And this tendency overspread Christen- 

dom from the twelfth century, and was associated with the papacy, 
| which sanctioned, encouraged, and employed it. Associated, not 
oxactly identified, for I do not find that the Gallicans were better 
than the Ultramontanes. But they had not quite the same retro- 
spective interest or moral solidarity. The Ultramontane, desirinz 
to defend the papacy, had to condone and justify its acts and 
laws. He was worse than the accomplices of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, for they picked off individual victims. But the papacy 
contrived murder and massacre on the largest and also on the most 
cruel and inhuman seale. Thoy were not only wholesale assassins, 
but they made the principle of assassination a law of the Christian 
Church and a condition of suivation. Was it better to renounce the 
papacy out of horror fcr its acts, or to condone the acts out of 


* Selections from the Correspondence of the First Lord Acton. Edited, with an Intro- 

duction, by J. N. Figgis and R,V, Laurence. Vol. 1, London: Longmansand Co. 

15s. net.) 
‘ 
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reverence for the papacy ? The Papal party preferred the latter 
alternative. It ap to me that such men are infamous in the 
last degree. I did not accuse them of error, as I might impute 
it to Grotius or Channing, but of erime. I thought a person 
who imitated them for political or other motives worthy of death. 
But those whose motive was religious seemed to me worse than 
the others, because that which is in others the last resource of 
conversion is with them the source of guilt. The spring of repent- 
ance is broken, the conscience is not only weakened but warped. 
Their prayers and sacrifices ap to me the most awful sacrilege. 
. . . It is well that an enthusiast for monarchy be forced to bear 
in mind the story of Nero and Ivan, of Louis XIV. and Napoleon ; 
that an enthusiast for democracy be reminded of St. Just and 
Mazzini. It is more essential that an enthusiast of the papacy be 
made to contemplate its crimes, because its influence is nearer the 
Conscience ; and the spiritual danger of perverted morals is greater 
than the evil of perverted politics. It is an agency constantly 
active, pervading life, penetrating the soul by many channels, 
in almost every sermon and in almost every prayer book. It 
is the fiend skulking behind the Crucifix. The corruption which 
comes from revolutionary or absolutist sympathies is far less subtle 
and expansive. It reaches the lower regions of the mind and does 
not poison that which is noblest.” 


But he was never able to give effect to his protests. He was in 
Rome when the Vatican Council met in 1870 and did his utmost 
to persuade Mr. Gladstone to promote a European diplomatic 
protest against the Papal Decree of Infallibility. His animated 
letters suggest that he was eonvinced that the Decree was a fatal 
error. He said so publicly in letters to the Times in 1874. Yet 
when Cardinal Manning thereupon asked him plainly (1) whether 
he intended to repudiate the Vatican Decrees, and (2) whether he 
adhered to the doctrines defined in the Vatican Council, Lord Acton 
made a prompt but embarrassed surrender :— 


**T can only say that I have no private gloss or favourite interpre- 
tation for the V atican Decrees. The acts of the Council alone consti- 
tute the law which I recognise. I have not felt it my duty as a 
layman to pursue the comments of divines, still less to attempt 
to supersede them by private judgments of my own. I am content 
to rest in absolute reliance on God's providence in His government 
of the Church.” 
We make no comment, except that his “‘ evasive answer,” as the 
editors call it, fatally weakens, in the eyes of laymen at least, the 
position of the Liberal Roman Catholies which he strove with so 
much learning to build up. 

The Gladstone correspondence shows that Lord Acton worshipped 
his leader “ on this side idolatry,”’ and took infinite pains to assist 
him in historical and theological matters. Many pages, indeed, are 
tilled with illuminating notes on Mr. Gladstone's articles and lectures. 
In home politics Lord Acton was not as a rule a very safe adviser. 
He was too sanguine and knew too little of English public opinion. 
But he could take a large view of international problems, and must 
be credited with having done his best to make his old leader take a 
reasonable view of National Defence. Ina doleful letter of February, 
1885, Mr. Gladstone had admitted his distrust of the new political 
tendencies in both parties, but had expressed the hope that ‘ the 
sense of justice which abides tenaciously in the masses will never 
knowingly join hands with the Fiend of Jingoism.’”’ Unhappily in 
his hatred of that ‘‘ Fiend ” he was all too ready to go to the oppo- 
site extreme, and the winter of 1893-94 found him resolute to reject 
a very necessary proposal to strengthen the Navy. Lord Acton tried 
very hard to bring him to a more reasonable frame of mind. But, as 
he told Mrs. Drew in a letter of January 22nd, 1894, after he had left 
Mr. Gladstone at Biarritz, 

“I was out of touch when I found that two points were rejected 
which I imagined to be open to no discussion, one was, that when- 
ever, after three or four years, we get into a quarrel with France, 
we shall be tempted to seek a refuge with the Triple Alliance, and 
that temptation will be strong if we are weak, and weak if we are 
strong, at sea. The other point is still practically important, that 
is, the difficulty of giving to the Queen an explanation different 
from that which the whole country will know to be the true one. 
For myself I can conceive none that will not strain, to the utmost, 
fidelity to the Party.” 

The whole Cabinet, it seems, was agreed upon the necessity of the 
new Naval Estimates, but the old Prime Minister would not accept 
them, despite Lord Acton’s long and skilful pleading. 

The diligent reader of these letters is rewarded here and there with 
a telling phrase or a striking, if gloomy, reflection, for Lord Acton 
was an arch-pessimist. Installed as Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge, he wrote :— 

“ Some day, I shall say to a pupil : Read Burke, night and day 
He is our best political writer, and the deepest of all Whigs—and 
he will answer: Dearme! I thought he broke up the party, carried 
it over to the Tories, admired the despotism of the Bourbons, and 
trained no end of men towards Conservatism? I shall have to 
answer: So he did. Both sayings are true. Or Il may say: Read 
Newman ; he is by far the best writer the Church of Rome has had 
in England since the Reformation. And the pupil will come back 
and say: But do you think his arguments sound, or his religion 
Catholic ? I shall have to say: No; if you work it out, it is a 
school of Infidelity.” 


Discussing Mr. Gladstone's article on Robert Elsmere, and the argu 


‘ 


have been dead some time for the whole truth to be told, and not 
long enough to fade into distance—say, about 500-years, from Dante 
or Petrarca.to Carlyle. How many of these that belong to history 
will bear scrutiny t The hetter we get to know them, from letters 
diaries, table talk, &c., the worse, as a rule, they appear. ft jg 
very difficult for the most keen-sighted Diogenes to detect a really 
good man—for instance, in the Reformation, or Revolution. We 
have to conclude backwards, from experience in the known to the 
less known age: and so are not dazzled by the halo of Fabricius 
and Decius.”’ 

We may contrast with this Bishop Creighton’s exquisitely urbane 
defence of his own historical method :— 

“I see that from your point of view, I am not made of stern 

enough stuff to write avons: f I have too much natural ‘ pietas '"_ 
‘“mentem mortalia tangunt.’ I have no love for heroes, and [I 
rarely find them in my particular path : but I admit that I hesitate 
to find men so villainous as in your scales of moral judgment they 
would be. I like to stand aside.as much as possible, and content 
myself with the humble part of a chorus in @ Greek play. 
to put we hang in the place of my personages. I judge them more 
severely for their own personal contribution to the world’s mis- 
doings than for their acquiescence in existing systems. I think 
worse of Sixtus IV. for his share in the Pazzi matter than for hig 
authorising the Spanish Inquisition. I suppose my readers can 
draw morals for themselves. I think that in history, as in private 
life, I hope I try to find out men’s = qualities before their bad 
ones, their good intentions before their evil means.” 
Dr. Creighton, who once remarked with delicate irony that Lord 
Acton had not “ fallen into the vulgar error of writing a book,” took 
the wiser view of poor humanity. Yet Lord Acton was capable of 
unexpected enthusiasms. There is nothing more remarkable in this 
book than his eulogy of George Eliot as the “‘ perfect atheist "’ who 
was also “ a preacher of lofty virtue,” ** not at all perfect indeed or 
absolutely consistent but far more impressive, more true, more 
elevated, than any but the very best of Christian writers, and 
capable of reaching those whom no Christian could possibly touch.” 
To Lord Acton this seemed *‘ one of the most wonderful facts, of the 
most wonderful feats, in the history of the human mind.” 





A CHAMPION OF FREEDOM.* 


In this little volume are reprinted a most noble series of State 
Papers, perhaps the most disinterested pronouncements on the 
rights and liberties of free peoples which have ever been made 
in the worid’s history. No ons, in high political position among 
the nations, has seen more clearly and defined more convincingly 
the ultimate issues for which the world is in travail than has President 
Wilson. In clarity of thought and loftiness of diction he has been 
approached, though not excelled, by Mr. Asquith. What may be 
regarded as the moral aspects of the great struggle are set forth 
in this volume, which covers all Mr. Wilson's statements (except 
one) made between December, 1916, and August, 1917; Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech at the American Luncheon Club on April 12th, 1917; 
and Mr. Asquith’s speech in the House of Commons on April 18th 
last. In a quiet, unimpassioned Preface Lord Grey of Falloden sums 
up the effect of the whole series. Both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Asquith 
arrive at their wonderful effectiveness by way of calmness, There 
is @ judicial deliberation about their condemnation of the German 
Government which is far more impressive than violence. They 
speak, both of them, not as advocates, but as judges. We read 
all the speeches and papers contained in this volume at the time 
when they were made or issued. We have re-read them now 
twice over, and the impression which they have made upon us 
has been increased by each perusal. We feel that these judgments 
will be those of history, and that if this little book could be intro 
duced into every home in the country, and studied there, it would 
effectively counteract all the propaganda of all the Pacificists. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon’s preface is, of course,new. And it has the 
merit of summing up in the plainest language the significance of the 
“tremendous fact ’’ of America’s deliberate entry into the war 
on the side of democracy. From the purely military point of view 
America’s entry makes the ultimate issue certain; on the moral 
side it means that the world of the future will be made safe for 
democracy. Lord Grey of Fallodon is clear upon both aspects :— 
“No conceivable military or naval success of the German arms in 
Europe could now secure a German peace. Germany cannot get peace 
and the economic recovery which she, at least as much as the other 
great European belligerents, needs, except on the conditions that the 
United States may consider essential to their own interests and 
to the future peace and freedom of the world. It is impossible 
to get round this fact, and it is not surprising that Germany dare 
not face it and turns her back upon it that she may not face it.’ 
Upon the moral side Lord Grey of Fallodon analyses the con- 
viction, slow in growth, which at last drove America into war 
It was, he writes, a conviction 
“which gradually became settled, deep, and paramount that 
this terrible war is a desperate and critical struggle against 
something evil and intensely dangerous to moral law, to inter- 
national good faith, to everything that is essential if different 
nations are to live together in equal freedom and friendship. .. . ‘This 





ment from-Christian character, he wrote :— 
“We know only modern characters thoroughly. Men must | 
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conviction, and a sense that the old barriers of the world are broken 
down by modern. conditions, that the cause of humanity is one, 
and that no nation so great and free as the United States could 
stand aside in this crisis without sacrificing its honour and losing 
its soul, are—so we believe—the real motive and cause of the decision 
of the United States. .. . The United States did not take the 
decision till German action in the war made it imperative; but 
then they took it with a clearness, an emphasis, and a declaration 
of principle that will be one of the landmarks and shining examples 
of all human history.” 

Strong in his own conviction that“ militarism and civilization are 
now incompatible,” Lord Grey of Fallodon looks confidently towards 
the future when the world will be set free. He is unmoved by German 
“ peace ” propaganda, which simply means that the Prussian military 
class seeks to save itself before safety becomes impossible for it. 
He sees no real desire on the part of the German Government 
for any peace which would be compatible with the liberty of nations. 
He claims that the root of the matter is contained in President 
Wilson’s words: ‘A steadfast coneert for peace can never be 
maintained except by a partnership of democratic nations. No 
autocratic Government could be trusted to keep faith within it 
or observe its covenants. It must be a league of honour and 
partnership of opinion.” His hepes for the future are based on 


the unity of sentiment which inspires the free democracies of | 


the world, and on the change of attitude towards international) 


relations which this unity will bring about. He looks forward 


to the time when even the Central Powers will be free and can 
live in peace and good fellowship with Great Britain, and France, 


and Italy, and Russia, and the United States. But before this | 


happy consummation can be reached the Prussian “ will to power ”’ 
must be destroyed. ‘“ Militarism and civilization are now 


’ 


incompatible,’ 


The whole doctrine of liberty and goodwill as between nations, | 


great and small, is contained in President Wilson’s statements. 


Together they form the perfect text-book. What could more | 


lucidly describe the end for which we pour out our blood and treasure 
than this paragraph from his speech to the United States Senate 
on January 22nd last ?— 

“I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one 
accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine 
of the world: that no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people, but that every people should 
he left free to determine its own polity, its own way of develop- 
ment, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with 
the great and powerful.” 

Then again, before Congress on April 2nd, when he had decided 
that war must be declared against Germany :— 

“We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 


that the same standards of conduct and responsibility for wrong | 
done shall be observed among nations and their Governments | 


that are observed among individual citizens of civilized States.” 
This pronouncement cuts completely away the base of the 
Prussian theory of the super-State untrammelled by any re- 
strietion of morals or laws or dictates of humanity, a State not 
responsible to God or man, a State pursuing its ‘* will to power ”’ 
by any means which can secure the ends of those who direct it, 
Civilization and the super, non-moral, irresponsible State are 
incompatible. 

The German desire for peace, before the tremendous issues of 


the war are decided, is swept aside by Mr. Wilson as a trap set | 


in the sight of its intended victims. In the Monument Grounds 
at Washington on June 14th he gave the answer of America :— 

“From Hamburg to the Porsian Gulf the net is spread. Is it not 
easy to understand the eagerness for peace that has been mani- 
fested by Berlin ever since this snare was set and sprung ? ‘ Peace, 
peace, peace,’ has been the talk of her Foreign Office for a year 
or more, not peace upon her own initiative, but upon the initiative 
of the nations over which she now deems herself -to hold the 
advantage. A little of the talk has been public, but most of it 
has been private, through all sorts of channels. It has come to 
me in all sorts of guises, but never with the terms disclosed which 
the German Government would be willing to accept.” 
That is the German method. The German people long for peace, 
their Army and Navy are weary of war, but to the German mili- 
tary Government the cry of peace is a trap in which it is hoped 
that the Allies will be so foolish as to be caught. The German 
Government has no idea at all of making a peace which will leave it 
shorn of its power for evil in the future. 

We should like to see this little book printed in millions of copies 
at the national expense and carried into every household in this 
country. 





FEAR, SHOCK, AND PANIC.* 
Tuere are many who believe that the war will do great things 
for the advancement of medicine and of surgery. This belief is 


not likely to be fulfilled. Our present knowledge will be widened | 
out: we shall learn much about the geographical distribution | 


and incidence of fevers, the ways of their transmission, the relation 

of surface-soil to diseases, and so forth: we shall establish or 
* The Psychology of Fear and the Effects of Panie Fear in War Time. By Sir Robert 

Armstrong-Jones, Reprinted trom the Journal of Mental Science tor July, 1917. 








extend or correct our present lines of diagnosis and of treatment : 
our younger physicians and surgeons on active service will come 
back with increased experience, insight, and dexterity. But we 
may doubt whether any discoveries of the first magnitude will be 
brought to light by the war. Anaesthetics, antiseptics, localization 
of the me@ter-areas of the brain, interpretation of the action of the 
ductless glands, diphtheria antitoxin, tetanus antitoxin, protective 
vaccines—these discoveries, of the first: magnitude, came not from 
the dealing with millions of men, but from long years of uneventfal 
work in laboratories and in civil practice. War takes such medical 
and surgical facts as we already possess, and uses them for al] 
they are worth, and tests them, and adds something to them, a 
bit here and a bit there; but he who wants to make the really 
great discoveries had better stop at home, and worl: in our labora- 
tories and our civil hospitals, and be master of his own time and 
his own theories. 

As it is with wounds and fevers, so it is with ‘‘ mental cases.’’ 
Nothing, in all the miseries of the present war, is more pitiful, more 
tragical, than the legions of men broken in nerve, sent home as 
cases of exhaustion or of shock: it is downright horrible. Even 
though we follow the wise rule—that we must not add-up unhappi- 
nesses, that no man bears or feels more than his own individual 
pain or distress—-still, it is grievous to think of the multitude of 
| these ‘‘ nerve cases.”” And we keep hoping that some great dis- 
covery will come out of the mere multitude of them. We are 
hoping against hope. The war will extend our observations and 
our experiences of these cases: it will test our present methods of 
| diagnosis and of treatment: it will strengthen our insight, ancl 

our power to judge whether this or that patient ie or is not exag- 
gerating the facts of his case ; but it will not bring us any discovery 
of the first magnitude, any new drug or operation to “ raze out 
the written troubles of the brain.’ Still, the investigation of these 
| cases, these wounds of the mind, has not been without value. An 
immense literature has already since 1914 been accumulated ove: 
them. Among these hundreds of monographs, there is a paper 
by Sir Robert Armstrong-Jones on Fear and Panic in War Time: 
it first appeared in the Journal of Mental Science, July, 1917: it 
is # good summary of our present knowledge, and he has had very 
long and wide experience in the study and the treatment of ‘‘ mental! 
diseases.”’ 

Thanks to our physiologists and physicians, we now are acquainted 
| with the chemistry of the body under conditions of fear. Our 
| psychologists, it seems, have not given us much to be thankful for : 
| they never do. They are not yet agreed among themselves, and 
perhaps they never will be, whether we cry because we are frightened, 
| 
| 
| 





| or are frightened because we find ourselves crying. They must be 
left to solve this and other problems of life. With our physiologists 
and our physicians, we are on surer ground. Fear, they tell us—and 
they have proved it—acts not only in our brains, but also, through 
our lower nervous centres, in our livers, thyroid glands, suprarenal 
glands, &c.: these organs secrete more actively: there is more 
sugar, more thyroid ferment, more adrenalin, in our blood, than 
we have in it when our minds are at rest. The primal object of 
these chemical workings in us is self-protection : the adrenalin and 
the sugar are intended to restore our muscular activity, to stimulate 
our hearts, to raise our blood pressure, and to give tone to our viscera. 
‘‘The emotion of fear is a protective reflex, inasmuch as these 
physiological effects are precisely those that prepare the body for a 
strenuous effort ; such an effort expressing iteelf in active combat, 
conflict, or flight, the latter being essentially a struggle to be free.” 
Here is a good sound bit of positive fact: it would have delighted 
Darwin. But it was discovered before the war. 

Cases of ‘ shell-shock ’’ may exhibit these signs of chemical and 
organic changes in the thyroid, suprarenals, and liver: we cannot 
draw a hard-and-fast line between shell-shock and fear-shock. But 
the special interest of shell-shock is in the question whether the 
derangements of the functions of the brain and spinal cord are 
merely ‘‘ functional ” or are due to actual physical concussion of 
these delicate tissues. The evidence is im favour of the latter 





view :— 

‘** One of the results of high explosives bursting with a sudden 
pressure of about 7,000 kilogrammes to the square centimetre, must 
inevitably be a percussion-shock, which would be conveyed, with an 
intense mechanical force, through the cerebro-spinal fluid: and the 
injury in shell-shock cases must be a definite molecular physical injury 
to the brain and cord, an injury which is super-added to that caused 
by the sudden emotional strain. ; To us at home, it is 
unimaginable and inconceivable what proximity to the continued 
stress of high explosives must mean.” 

Here, on a colossal scale, we have the old question that was raised, 
some forty years ago, over “‘ railway spines ’’—i.e., cases of per- 
sistent loss of muscular power after the sudden shock of a railway 
accident. There was a memorable controversy between two well- 
known surgeons, whether these derangements of the central nervous 
system were merely ‘‘ functional ” or were due to “ definite mole- 
| cular physical injury ”’ to the spinal cord. 

| From the consideration of fear and of shock, Sir Robert goes 
| on to the consideration of panics. He has diligently collected 
; many historical accounts of notable panics, and he sets them forth 
in @ very interesting way. But, of course, there is no science: of 
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panics, nor ever will be. Such phrases as “infectious feeling of 
fear ’’ and “ dominant thought-wave ” and “ collective will-power ” 
and “ psychologie de la foule,”’ are mere werds, for the psychologists 
to play with. Absolute individualism is the first principle of 
psychology : one might as well talk of a dominant adrenalin-wave 
as of a dominant thought-wave ; one might as well talke@f collective 
sugar-power as of collective will-power. [N.B.—This last sentence 
has been written just after an air raid: the basement has released 
its five occupants. All of them experienced fear, all of thom behaved 
nicely; but they hesitate to bow the knee to any psychological 
explanation of their good behaviour } 





EDUCATION IN BENGAL AND ELSEWHERE.* 
THERE are many reasons why we should value a book on education 
from the pen of an officer in the Bengal Educational Service. It 
was chiefly with a view to the oducational needs of Bengal that 
Macaulay wrote his famous despatch, and came to the momentous 
decision that instruction must be imparted to Bengal, and con- 
sequently to all India, in English. One necessary result of this 
decision has been the fact that Englishmen have been employed 
in large numbers to supervise the schools and colleges of Bengal. 
Hence, looking to our ways of administering India, there has 
followed the usual compromise. The Bongali wants English as a 
means of competing in the struggle for life with his own country- 
men, with cther Indians, and with Englishmen. His mental habit, his 
ethics, h‘s religion, his political ideas are modified, but not neces- 
sarily Anglicized. At the best, we get such products of English 
education as Sir Rabindranath Tagore, men with eclectic intellects, 
who take to themselves as much of Eastern and Western culture 
as suits their temporamont, and frame a new and hybrid theory of 
social life. (It is perhaps a significant fact that Mr. West says 
nothing of Sir Rabindranath’s now famous school at Bolpur.) 
At the worst we get the Anarchist undergraduate, who is so sinister 
a feature of modern India. What would Macaulay say of the results 
of his educational policy ? 

Mr. West has done his best to think out the problem fairly and 
squaroly. He faces all the facts, and, bearing them in mind, begins 
very wisely by a singularly interesting analysis of education as it is 
now practised in Germany, France, and England, its aims and 
actual results. It is only in the latter part of his book that he applies 
his theoretical conclusions to his own special task, the education of 
Bengalis. He is not, we gather, much intorested in Bengali litera- 
ture or the progress of indigenous letters in his province. He is 
inclined to humour the Bengali’s frank acceptance of English as a 
selective means of education, as an aid to the competitive roorganiza- 
tion of society. He has little choice, since, on the one hand, Ben- 
galis of all classes desire to uso English as a tool for worldly advance- 
ment, and, on the other, the administration tends to be conducted 
more and more in our language, so that evon the red-turbaned 
constable and the office messenger are expected to know English. 
Is it realized over here that, even in Courts where the Judge and 
Bar are all Hindus, and not a single Englishman is present, the 
forensic arguments are all conducted in English ? 

Everywhere we get the hybrid, the biglot type of mind, the mind 
that is incessantly transleting. At the top, we have the national 
poet, novelist, humorist, the immensely popular ‘“ Rabi Babu,” 
whose translations of his Bengali thinking win Nobel prizes in 
Sweden, and are conspicuous in English bookshops. Lower down, 
we find men who acquire a smattering of English sufficiont for their 
worldly needs. It is a queer, a paradoxical system. But perhaps 
Mr. West does not lay enough stress on the fact that all this is, 
in the Frenchman's phrase, a luxury and an ornament, an addition 
to the structure of indigenous education. He does not tell us, 
what is evident enough, that Bengali literature flourishes greatly, 
and draws to itself new elements from English reading. He takes 
no note of the fact that mon like Dinesh Chandra Sen make use of 
English to deliver University lectures on the history of Bengali 
prose and verse. Perhaps Mr. West is too near the trees of the 
educational jungle in Bengal to see how fast the trees are growing, 
and how vernacular life and thought are being affected. He lives 
in the society of the hybrid undergraduate, and sees chiefly the 
Anglicized side of his mind. We feel the noed of a corrective, such 
as, perhaps, Sir Ashutosh Mukharji or some other Bengali teacher 
might supply. 

Within his self-imposed limits, however, Mr. West gives us a 
remarkably courageous and luminous analysis of modern education 
in India and Europe alike, and his book deserves careful reading 
by parents and schoolmasters, It is not an easy or an optimistic 
book. Mr. West is in too close and practical touch with difficult 
problems to be very hopeful. He is the agent of a rather wavering 
and dubious system of State education. He is in contact with the 
stubborn wills of parents and pupils who have no very definite 
idea whither the political, social, and educational drift of Bengal 
is tending. At times he seems to sigh for a Teutonic masterfulness 
in directing educatidr to definitely administrative ends. But, on 
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the whole, his theorizing is that of an English gentleman, patient, 
humorous, tolerant of oxotic ways of thought. Perhaps he does not 
sufficiently recognize that the true evolution, the basic thoughts 
and aspirations of Bengal, are not English at all, and that tho 
Bengali, subconsciously no doubt, but very resolutely, uses English 
as a means of holding his own with his English administrators, 
and is aided by the Englishman’s good-natured indolence and 
indifference, 

Let us conclude with a brief quotation of Mr. West's last words :— 

“It is my firm belief that if there were more joy of living, more 
play, more gaiety in Bengal, there would be less foolish grumbling, 
done simply for the sake of grwmbling, less actual anarchy and 
murder ; while serious criticism would be all the more weighty 
and real coming from men who are living their lives, men of wider 
interests, deoper and stronger instincts, fuller and nobler days. .. . 
I look to the future, not with hope, yet without despair.” 
A poor result, you may say, of eighty years of English education ; 
anarchy and murder in the streets of Calcutta, and distinguished 
teachers not yet at the stage of positive despair! Once more, 
salvation probably lios in the fact that, though we have little con- 
trol over it, indigenous culture and the Hindu thought of the country 
are being profoundly modified, and that the changes are doubtless 
more salutary than we can yet perceive. At present, Macaulay's 
reform is not wholly justified by results, by all its results. Is Bolpur 
the way out, or are there other ways of escape ? 





THE GLASTONBURY LAKE VILLAGE.* 

Tue labour of recording the discoveries at the leko village near Glas- 
tonbury has now boen finished by the publication of the second volume 
of the work dealing with this most interesting place. Dr. Bulleid, 
the discoverer of the site, and Mr. St. George Gray have brought 
to a close the exhaustive survey they have undertaken of this 
remarkable relic of prehistoric man. In the various chapters of 
the book we have minute descriptions accompanied by illustrations 
of the various finds. These are classified under such heads as 
pottery, currency, beads; indeed, the subjects treated represent 
the objects of domestic economy which wore imporishablo in the 
swamp in which their owners lived. This community, which cams 
to an end before the dawn of history, chose for their home tho 
marshes of the low-lying ground at the southern foot of the Mendip 
Hills. Here they made the woodon frameworks on which they 
piled brushwood for a foundation, circling it round with wattled 
walls, and in the centre of the floor placing their hearthstone. Whon 
the floor sank down into the swamp another one was placed upon 
it, till sometimes five hearths may be seen in section one above the 
other, each with its layer of ashes. The people who lived in this 
place had attained to a considerable amount of civilization if we 
judge by the implements they have left behind them. An iron 
gaw in a wooden handle, so well made as to be comparable to fine 
modern workmanship ; billhooks of the same pattern as those 
now in use; snaffle-bits, nails and rivets, are among the iron 
things found. Some of these which have been discovered just 
outside the village and buried in peat are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Among the iron objects are bars of a regular shape an 
definite weight. These exist in multiples and divisions of a single 
unit, and are found in many places in England, though never north 
of Hunsbury Camp in Northamptonshire. From their wide dis- 
tribution and standard size these bars are considerod to have been 
used as currency. Nor were tho things used hy the villagers morely 
utilitarian, for, besides bead ornaments, more than one set of dica 
have been found. Pottery has been discovered in great quantities, 
mostly broken, several tons of potshords yielding only some half- 
dozen perfect pieces. A small proportion of the pottery was 
decorated with rough geometrical patterns, and it seems nearly 
all to have been made by hand and not thrown upon a whoel. 

The final chapters of the work are by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
and deal with the human remains. Up till now no cemetery has 
been found, and the bones and skulls which have survived were 
discovered scattered about. Alltheevidence tends to show that the 
life of the village was ended suddenly by a massacre. Skulls sovered 
from the bodies and showing injuries point to this conclusion. 
Exactly at what period this village existed it is impossible to say, 
but a time just before the Roman Conquest sooms to fit in best 
with the ascertained facts. Perhaps the discoveries at. Meare, 
not far off, where Dr. Bulleid found a second village, will, when they 
are complete, throw light on the problem. Professor Boyd Dawkins 
considers that the villagers belonged to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Europe, the non-Arian race called Iberians, or Moditerraneans, 
who survive in the Basque people 

In taking leave of this book we must congratulate the authors on 
having finished a remarkable piece of work. The Glastonbury 
lake village is wonderfully complete in itself. It was peopled by 
an unmixed race; it came to an end suddenly. Its discoverer, 
Dr. Bulleid, has worked with Mr. St. Goorge Gray till the whole 
site has been laid open and the harvest of its remains gathered 
together in the Glastonbury Museum. This labour, extending over 
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many years, has now been recorded in two volumes admirable in 
their clearness and precision. It is only to be hoped that the 
neighbouring lake village of Meare will be treated‘in like fashion. 





FICTION. 


THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS.* 

Since the passing of Monsieur Lecoq of happy memory there has 
been no such masterly figure in official detective circles as that of 
Chief Inspector Dawson of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
The gifted amateur of contemporary fiction is not in it with Dawson, 
who it must be acknowledged has a unique opportunity in having 
war time as the date of his operations. “ Bennet Copplestone”’ 
writes in the first person singular, and, fortunately for himself, dis- 
covers an infallible method of detecting the numerous disguises 
assumed by his hero, whose Christian name should certainly have 
been Midas. For any one not possessed of such a secret the constant 
fear of Dawson’s companionship would prove extremely nerve- 
racking ; because this accomplished police officer seems to have the 
most complete power of changing not only his appearance but his 
apparent age and voice, so that his presence may be entirely unsus- 
pected by his most intimate acquaintance. One of the best stories in 
the book is concerned with the method in which Dawson stopped a 
great strike in the North, and, though it is difficult to swallow the 
account of what went on at the War Committee of the Cabinet with 
Dawson “ in attendance,” still the results are so entertaining and 
exciting that the reader had better make an effort to believe that 
somehow or other Dawson managed to obtain plenary powers to 
proclaim martial law. It must not be forgotten that the hero is 
represented as being an old Marine, which fact considerably colours 
his methods of dealing with the various knotty problems which are 
set him. For sheer excitement the account of the capture by the Chief 
Inspector, disguised in his old uniform, of the spy who intends to 
cut the gun-cable of one of H.M.’s battleships is perhaps the best 
thing in the book :— 


“*T watched and watched, never feeling a bit like sleep though 
my eyes burned something cruel and my feet—they were lumps of 
prickly wood, not feet. Dull lumps with every now and then a stab 
as if a tin tack had been driven into them. Beyond me in the open 
alley-way the light was strong, and I could see men pass frequently, 
but no one came into my corner till the end, and no one saw me, I 
heard six bells go in the first watch (‘‘ Eleven p.m.,’”’ whispered Cary) 
on Friday evening, though there was a good bit of noise of getting 
ready to go out in the early morning, and I was beginntng to think 
that all my trouble might go for naught, when a man in a Navy cap 
and overalls stopped just opposite my dark hole between two bullk- 
heads. His face was turned from me, as he looked carefully up and 
down the lighted way. He stood there quite still for some seconds, 
and then stepped backwards towards me. I could see him plain 
against the light beyond. He listened for another minute or so, and, 
satisfied that no one was near, spun on his heels, whipped a tool from 
his dungaree overalls, and reached up to the wires which ran under 
the deck beams overhead. In spite of my aching joints and sore feet 
I was out in a flash and had my bayonet up against his chest. He 
didn’t move till my point was through his aetiee and into his flesh. 
I just shoved till he gave ground, and so, step by step, I pushed him 
with the point of my bayonet till he was under the lights. His arms 
had come down, he dropped the big shears with insulated handles 
which he had drawn from his pocket, but he didn’t speak a word to 
me and I did not speak to him. I just held him there under the lights, 
and we looked at one another without a word spoken. There was no 
sign of surprise or fear in his face, just a queer little smile. Suddenly 
he moved, made a snatch at the front of his overalls, and put some- 
thing into his mouth. I guessed what it was, but did not try to stop 
him ; it was the best thing that he could do.’ Dawson stopped and 
pulled savagely at his cigar. He jabbed the end with his knife, 
though the cigar was drawing perfectly well, and gave forth a deep 
growl which might have been a curse or a sob. ‘ Have you ever 
watched an electric bulb fade away when the current is failing ?’ he 
asked. ‘ The film pales down from glowing white to dull red, which 
gets fainter and fainter, little by little, till nothing but the memory of 
it lingers on your retina. His eyes went out exactly like that bulb. 
‘They faded and faded out of his face, which still kept up that queer, 
twisted smile. I’ve seen them ever since; wherever I turn. I 
shall be glad of that bout of influenza, and shall begin it with a stiff 
dose of veronal. . . . When the light had nearly gone out of his eyes 
and he was rocking on his feet, I spoke for the first time. I Sg 
loud too. ‘* Good-bye,” I called out ; ‘‘ I’m Dawson.”’ He heard me, 





satisfactory book, but it is powerful, and the character-drawing is in 
some instances masterly in spite of the fact that there is not a single 
likable person in the whole novel. The reader will, however, 
welcome the relief of there being not a word about the war. 

READABLE Novets.—A Marriage for Two. By James Blyth. 
(John Long: 6s.)—A story much concerned with the financial upside- 
downs of the war, in which the poor are made rich and vice versd. 
The chapters which deal with the war in France are not particularly 
convincing. The Fond Fugitives. By W.E. Norris. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—It is interesting to see the alarms and ‘excursions of 
war reflected in the calm pages of Mr. Norris's accomplished art. 
This story is written with all his usual facility and delicate humour. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.} 
The Sco:tish Historical Review for October (Glasgow : J. MacLehose 
and Sons, 2s. 6d. net) contains a most interesting article by Professor 
W. P. Ker on “ The Politics of Burns.” We usually think of Burns 
as an advanced Whig, if not a Jacobin, but he was “ a great Pittite,”’ 
Professor Ker says, down to “ the end of his free unimpeded work 
as a poet.” Thus in ‘‘ The Dream” of 1786 he wrote :— 
“T’m no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 
When taxes he enlarges 
(An’ Will’s a true guid fallow’s get, 
A name not envy spairges), 
That he intends to pay your debt, 
An’ lessen a’ your charges ; 
But, God sake! let nae saving fit 
Abridge your bonnie barges 
An’ boats this day.”’ 


It is well to know that Burns was an advocate of a strong British 
Navy. 





History of the Abbey of St. Alban. By L. F. Rushbrook Williams 
(Longmans and Co, 7s. 6d. net.)—This is an interesting and work- 
manlike history of one of the greatest monastic foundations of 
mediaeval England. Little is definitely known of St. Alban, the 
first Christian martyr of England, who died psrhaps between the 
years 303 and 305, and it is uncertain when a church was founded 
at the place where he suffered, though Bede in the eighth century 
speaks of it as already very old. The author rejects the story 
that Offa, King of the Mercians, built and endowed the Abbey in 
793, though he may have improved the church and established 
Benedictine monks there. St. Alban’s owed its early greatness 
to its Norman Abbots. In later days it was noted for its aristo- 
cratic tone and for its high literary and artistic culture. It was 
the only monastic house, outside Westminster, which had a printing- 
press in the fifteenth century. At the Dissolution all its buildings, 
except the Abbey and the Gate-house, were rapidly demolished 
for the sake of the materials, but those superb relics enable one to 
form some idea of the magnificence of the vanished monastery. 





Trial of Sir Roger Casement. Edited by G. H. Knott. (Edin- 
burgh and London: Hodge. 7s. 6d. net.)—This new volume of the 
‘* Notable Trials Series’? contains a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings in Casement’s case, based on the Government reporters’ 
transcript and revised by the Judges and the Attorney-General, 
with an interesting Introduction by the editor concerning the 
peculiarities of a treason trial and the difficulty of applying to 
modern conditions the ancient statute of Edward III. As to 
Casement, the editor says that ‘‘ perhaps no one so notorious was 
ever so little known in his private character.” 


The Littlethatis Good. By Harold Begbie. (Cassell and Co. 5s. net.) 
—Walt Whitman’s phrase about “ the little that is good steadily 
hastening towards immortality *’ is not, perhaps, the most fitting 
title for these stories of Ragged School work in the East End, a3 
they rightly suggest that there is much that is good among the 
slum-dwellers. Mr. Begbie relates with much kindly humour his 
true stories of waifs who have been reclaimed and who have becom> 
valuable citizens, and leaves us with the impression that still more 





for his eyes answered with a last flash ; then they faded right out and 
he fell flat. on the steel deck. He had died on his feet ; his will kept 
him upright to the end ; that was a Man.’ ”’ 


It is to be hoped that the author will be grateful to us in quoting this | 


passage for stopping before the sentence which gives away the secret 
of who the spy was. 

The book is full of other amusing and entertaining episodes, and 
any one who wants to pass an hour or two without letting war-time 
worries prey upon his mind cannot do better than read it. 





The Head of the Family. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Methuen and Co, 
5s. net.)—There are few contemporary writers who are able to leave 
£0 poignant and living a picture on the minds of their readers as Mrs. 
Dudeney. The parlour at the back of the greengrocery-shop in High 
Street, Lewes, really lives in the eyes of the reader of this story. 
People who wish for purely cheerful reading will not find this a 


* The Lost Naval Papers. By Bennet Copplestone. London; John Murray. 
}5s.net.) 


might have been done had Sir John Kirk and his Society received 
fuller support. We like especially ‘‘ The Bishop of Hoxton Market,” 
a homely old evangelist who had prepared his autobiography for 
the author, and insisted on shouting it at him as if he were an open- 
air meeting before consenting to sit down and talk, Mr. Begbie 
has written a cheering book. 


History of the Family of Maunsell (Mansell, Mansel). By E. P. 
Statham. Vol. I. (Kegan Paul. 42s. net.)—This elaborate family 
history, based on materials collected by Colonel C. A, Maunsell, 
belongs to the old school rather than the new, and contains far too 
many controversial and speculative matters. It is highly improbable 
that John Mansel, Henry III.’s favourite, was entitled to an honoured 
place in the family pedigree ; he was the son of a priest, according 
to Matthew Paris, and was himself in Orders—the most opulent 
clerk that the chronicler had ever heard of—so that he cannot have 
founded a reputable family. The first prominent member of the 
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existing family was Sir Rhys Mansel, a stout soldier of Henry VIII., 
who secured Margam Abbey for his share of the Reformation 
spoils ; and the next was his grandson Sir Robert, who was Treasurer 
of the Navy under James I., and had a good record of service at 
sea and a bad record as a corrupt official on land. With him this 
firat volume ends. It is strange to find among the family portraits, 
admirably reproduced, a Tudor gentleman described as of the 
fourteenth century and a late Stuart squire described as an Eliza- 
bethan. ‘ 


The Discovery of America, 1492. 1584. “Edited by P. F. Alexander. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. net.)-—-This is another volume 
of the exeellent ‘* Cambridge Travel Books,” which ought to be in 
every school. Mr. Alexander has selected from the lotters of 
Columbus descriptions of his three voyages, and reprints from 
Hakluyt the account of Cartier’s second voyage to Canada, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert's voyage of 1583, and the discovery of Virginia 
by Amadus and Barlow in 1584. Master Edward Hayes’s story of 
Gilbert’s Newfoundland expedition contains the memorable passage 
about his leader's last day in his tiny frigate, the ‘ Squirrel,’ of ten 
tons. ‘“ The frigate was near cast away, oppressed by waves, yet 
at that time recovered ; and, giving forth signs of joy, the General, 
sitting abaft with a book in his hand, cried out unto us in the ‘Hind,’ 
80 oft as we did approach within hearing, ‘ We are as near to heaven 
by sea as by land!’"’ The same night “ the frigate was devoured 
and swallowed up by the sea”; but Gilb@rt’s spirit still inspires 
our sailors. Mr. Alexander's Introduction and notes and the 
illustrations are all that we could desire. 








Messrs. Stanford’s new publications include a finely engraved 
raap of Italy on a scale of twenty miles to an inch (7s. 6d.) and 
an excellent map of Germany on a scale of eighteen miles to an 
ineh (15s.)—-with the various States in strongly contrasting colours, 
the names in good bold lettering, and the railways clearly marked. 
They also publish a valuable and interesting Sketch Map of the 
Linguistic Areas of Europe on a scale of fifty miles to an inch, in 
four sheets (£2 2s.), which presents a great deal of information 
in a graphic form. The Babel of tongues in Austria-Hungary, the 
Balkans, and Western Russia, for example, is illustrated most 
clearly in the patches of different colours, emphasized by lettering. 
Asiatic Turkey is included in the map, which will repay a careful 
study both from the linguistic and from the geographical point 
of view, 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
a ie 

Adams (E. N.), Old English Scholarship in England a yo Press) net 8/6 
ne Journal of International Law (The), Vol. I1., , April, 1917, 

ge Orr re Ontond’ Univ. Presa) 25/0 
Aghwecn (J. W.), Brown's Ships’ Accounts and Captain’s Letter Writer, 8vo 

(J. Brown) net 3 

Askew (A. & C.), The Lost Idol, 8vo.................. (Ward & Lock} net 5 
Austin (B. F.), Rational Memory Training, cr 8vo.............. (W. Rider) net 2 


Barstow (Marjorie L.), Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetic Diction, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press 
Benson (A. C.), Life and Letters of Maggie Beason, 8vo. .(J. ‘Murray? 
Bevan (E.), The Land of the Two Rivers, cr 8vo 
Binns (O.), The Man from Maloba, er 8vo...............- Ward & Lock) net 
Binyon (L.), For the Fallen, and other Poems, 4to..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Howser (Thekla), Story of British V:A.D. Work inthe Great War . . . (Melrose) net 
Kurns (D., Philippians: Expository oe 7 G. Clarke) net 
Husiness Statistics, ed. by M. 'T. Copeland, vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Carter (H. W.), Lessons in English story, ¢ 4 vo. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Case is Altered en by W. E. Selin, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Chartres (A. V.), Vae Victis, Sr eer ae re (Arnold) net 
Chesterton (G. K.), A ont History of England, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Christ and the World at War: Sermons Preached in War-Time (J. ~~ net 


net 
y) net 
Arnold) net 
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Herrick (C. A.), pitesy of Commerce and Industry, er 8vo. Qlnemillan) net 


Holmes (R.), Walte way: Spy and Hero, cr 8vo....(W. Blackwood) net te 
Hudson (BR. G.), The rs’ Manual, cr 8vo........ {Chapman & Hall) net 94 
Hudson (R. ) a Lipka Oe A Manual of Mathematics. Chapman & Hall) net 5, 
Hutton (E£.), eh a yways in Wiltshire, er 8vo...... Macmillan) net - 6/0 
Imbert-Terry (H. M.), A (Charles Stuart) (Helmemann) net 15/0 
Jackson (Margaret Talbot), BUGGED, CF BVO. oo ccccccccs (Longmans) net 6/6 
Keitt (T. E.), The Chemistry be ‘arm eg er 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 6/9 
Kelston (Bea rice), All the Joneses, cr 8VO...........cccccceceeces (J. Long) 6/0 
King Arthur and his Knights of the hount. Table, lilus. by A. Rackham, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 42/9 
chee. -Smith (Capt. E.), To Mexico with Scott, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Preas} net 5/4 
Leighton (Marie €.), Every Man has his Price, cr 8vo..(Ward & ack net 5/0 
Le Queux (W.), The Scandalmonger, cr = ene ate (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Leslie (J.), SE MMs 6 0636 66 earaeseenusans (Digby & Long) 3/6 
an fate gnes Smith), Margaret Atheling, and other ~~ = cr 8vo(P. s King) met 50 
Little (A. G.), Studies in English Franciscan History, 8vo ...... Longmans) net 4/6 
Little Brother & Little Sister, & other Tales, illus. by mA Rackham (Constable) 42/0 
Long Trick (The), by “ Bartimous,” OP A déesd ads vsvelees (Cassell) net 6/0 
Lyall (D.), In a Strange Land, cr 8vo.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
McFadyen (J. E.), The Wisdom Books, also Lamentations and The Song of Songs, 

in Modern Speech and Rhythmieal Form, er 8vo............ J.Clarke) net 4/6 
McKillop (M. and A. D.), Efieiency Methods : Introduction to Scientific Manage- 

RE SREY “chads cuccese OS csaNsaviecetoscescosceud (Routledge) net 4/6 
Marchant (Bessie), A V.A.D. in Salonika, er 8vo....... prasmed (Blackie) net 3/0 
Marchant (Bessie), Lois in Charge, cr 8VO...........0-ceceeee ape net 36 
Massie (Alice), Freda’s Great A venture, A eS Blackie) net 3/0 
Masterman (Rev. J. H. B.), Sunday Gospels : Studies, cr 8vo..(8.P.0.K.) net 26 
Meeker (E. J.), Life & Poetry of James Thomson (13. V 5(Oxtord U niv. Press) net 76 
Mére Marie de Jésus, Foundress of Little Sisters of aang ytion (Longmans) net 3.9 
Meyer (A. F.), The Elements of Hydrology, roy 8vo....(Chapmaa « fiall) net is 6 
Mitton (G. E.), Hawk of the Desert, or 8vO.............6.55- (J. Murray) net 0 
Montgomery 2b. M.), Anne's House of Dreams, = ny peasemeso< (Constable) net 510 
Morrow (H. W.), U -o the Shadow of God, cr 8vo............ (J. Clarke) net 3.6 
Moss (H.), Heat Drop Tables, H.P. Gauge Pasa, &c.,8vo...... (Arnold) net 5/0 
Nevins (A.), e+ OE GID iin. od ctiacptnscesiacdoeec ces (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8 6 
Ollivant (A.), Boy Woodburn, cr 8v0,.......-..--..0+55. (H. Jemkins) net 50 
“On the Remainder of Our Front,” by Private No. 940, er 8vo (Harrison) net 26 
Parkhurst (F. A.), Symbols, roy 8VO ...........60005 (Chapman & Hall) net 9/6 
Pooley (A. M.), Japan at the Cross Roads, .(G. Allen) net 10,6 
Presiand (J,), Lynton and Lynmouth, Ny sbnedee {(Chatto ‘& Windus) net 7/6 
Teedesdale (Lord), Further Memories, roy 8v0............ (Hutehinson) net 16.0 
Riley (W.), Number Seven, Brick Row, cr 8vo.. ........... (H. Jenkins) met 50 
Robertson (J. A.), The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, or 8vo....(.). Clarke) not 4 6 
Russia and the English Church: a Correspondence between Mr. W. Palmer and 

M. Khomiakof, 1844-1654, or BVO........ccccsecccscccees (8.P.C.K) net 5/0 
Skrine (Mary J. H.), The Heritage of Elise, er 8vo............ Arnold) net 6/0 
Snaith (J. O.), The Coming, cr 8VO.........-00eeee0s Chatto & Windus) net 60 
Stebbing (E. P.), At the Serbian Front in Macedonia, cr 8vo...... (J. Lance) net 5/0 
Supplement to American Journal of International Law, Vol. L1., No. 2, April, 

917, Official Documents, roy Svo.............+. +++ (Oxtord Univ. Press) 6/6 
Swetenham (L.), A New § inital Impulse, cr 8VO........ (J. Clarke) net 2/6 
Temple (L.), Nothing Venture, cr BV0O.........0eee eens "(Digby & Long) 6 
Thomas (E.), A Literary Pilgrim in England, 8vo.............. (Methuen) net 6 
So cn cenansceansicwanead (Selwyn & Blount) net 3/6 
Treloar (W. P.), Wilkes and the City, 8vo...............5.- (J. Murray) net 12 0 
‘Tweedie (Mrs. Alec), Mexico : from Diaz tothe Kaiser, roy 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16,0 
Upham (A. H.), Typical Forms of English Literature (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6.0 
Victorian University of Manchester Calendar, 1917-1918, 8vo. eer ) met 5/0 
We Ce, ee A, GP OUD 5c ccnntsanesinepeneacie ¢ nena tchinson) 60 
Watson (F.), Children of Passage, cr 8VO.... 2... 6 ccc ee cece eee (Methuen) net 5.0 
Watt (F.), Canterbury Pilgrims and their Ways, 8vo,......... (Methuen) net 7/6 
Wells (W.), Nueva Trigonometrica Plana y Eslerica, GUM cance ct ( | net 7/6 
Wibberley (T.), re on Factory Lines, cr 8VO.........+-++- (Pearson) net 50 

Wodehouse (P. G. wm! Money, cr 8V0...... occecece--.-(Methyen) met 5/0 
Worsey (F. W.), aba and His Children, 18mo....... ose... (Skeffington) net 3/6 
Wren (Pp. C.), The Young Stagers, er 8vo........... oeeseee-.( Longmans) net 4/6 











LIBERTY & 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY TY &CO., Ltd., REGENT wT. LONDON 


co’s 


- RELIEF from INDIGESTION 


Sufferers from indigestion who have tried ** almost every remedy’ 
without obtaining relief may be comforted to know that it is in 
just such cases that Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges prove a real 
The Rev. J. J. Tyndall, of the Priory House, Spetisbury, 
Blandford, says — 
** Only those who have suffered as I have from Indigestion and 
Acidity can understand the blessing of relief. I have been a martyr 
to these complaints for years, and have tried almost every remedy 
advertised, but I can frankly say that Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent 
Lozenges have not been equalled by any of them. Unlike some 
remedies, they have not caused any other sort of trouble while 
relieving the Acidity. Whoever tries ‘them will find that this praise 
is emphatically true and well deserved.” 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore 
from Dr. Jenner’s original formula. They are specially vaiuable 
in eases of Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, Slecplessness (often caused 
by Indigestion), &c. They are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and 
are suppltéd by all chemists in boxes at 1/3, 3s., and 5s 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address: 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
148a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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DENT’S WATOGHES ANDCLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT apy tg The only Grand Prise awarded 
toa \ ro- 

TO THE KING. D . The A. 4 awarded for 
Comp a. Chronographs, and 


BBE COLT, 


Sak, of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 6. 5. 
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Cinema (The): Present Position and Future Possibilities (Williams & N »L 
Cleaver (H.), The Tem ing nem, ERY pes & ) 6 
ny TT Mocs bc cocccckestascecsoceccocand (Arnold) net 
r (B.), The ren (ria) | Division in Gallipoli, cr avo. . .(H. Jenkins) net 
Cred le (Ma: > os DD .¢c0006 teeeeenesbenesncense Arnold) net 
Darwin (Sir F.), Rustic Sounds, and other Studies, er 8vo...... a urray) net 
Dawson (A. J.), Jan, Son of Finn, 8vo................00c0ee Constable) net 
Nenney (J.), The Christian Doctrine of Reconclliation (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7, 
Dixon mon (W. M.), The ¥ Fleets behind the Fleet, er 8vo (Hodder & he net 2/ 
wite +) ae Gopstantinopie, cr 8vo............ net 
5 er * L.), Studies in Life from Jewish Proverbs, cr 8vo. o Sah} net 4, 
Eoveid (21), A Git Alome, OF-OWD... 2... ccccccccccccccces (G. Richards) net 5/0 
wart (J. 8.), Walver Distributed among the Departments, 8vo 
Mes ee Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Fabre (J. H.), The Life of the Caterpillar, cr8vo...... er & 8 ton) net 6/0 
-. of a Farmer (The): Extracts from the Diary of Willian Dannatt, of Great 
—_ adiehsndannnamnekoih wateeekhytteteaaee (J. Murray) net 5/0 
the Romanoffs (The), by author of “* Russian Court Memories,” 8vo 
H. Jenkins) net 12, 
a (—1.), Advanced Course in Quagtitative Analy sis. .(Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
ra Aras or ip, by “ he Padre,” er 8vo (R’.8.) net 3/6 
F (H.), The Huntress, er 8vo.............. odder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Freedom Ejection, ed. by A. Gordon, Svo ............ ngmans) net 15/0 
Froth! (Eugenia 3. The Way of the Wind, cr 8vo. - Aeneas net 5/0 
G of Quiet 8 (A), selected by J. E. and H. 8.. . (Simpkin) net 38/6 
Glad way (The), selected by J. E. & H. Dig SEED. ccsccceed (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Glover hoe Pericles SNAG i cdcccacankean cat (Methuen) net 8/6 
come ordon (H., Qur ¢ yay in War-Time: Rhymes, roy 8vo...... (J. Lane) net 8/ 
£q &) kL Ree ee +...-(Macmillan) net 7/6 
,—— a diev. t . H.), As Tommy Sees UD 4c cccddceescccsed (Arnold) net 2/6 
Grier (8. C.), The K om of Waste Lands, cr Svo.......... W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Groce (B.),  oate as the Science of the Pure Concept, roy 8vo (Macmillan) net 14/0 
Grumbach (5.), Germany's Annexationist Aims, er 8vo........ . Murray) net 3/6 
Gwatkin (H. M.), Church and State in England to Death of Queen Anne, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 15/0 
Gwynne (Rev. W.), Primitive Neatip and the Prayer Book. .(Longmans) net 12/6 
Hamilton (Cicely), Rn oa nee hi (Collins) net 3/6 
Harding (L.A.) and Willard (A. C.), “Mechanical Equipment of Buildings, Vol. 11.. 
sat ieheemaeedek anes cnbanen tad sncen bt gy & Hall) net 23/0 
Harmonia! Philosophy: Compendium of Works of A. Davis (W. Rider) net 10/6 
—-° (F.), The Man in the fteen, and other Verses, “tie vehowe (Blackie) net 2/6 
OE RIS Re Blackie) net 2/6 
Henderson ( .), Letters to Helen esihnt conned (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Menty (G. A.), Bonnie Prince Charlie, er 8vo................0 (Blackie) net 3/6 
Herbertson (A. G.), The House of Bricks, crSvo.............. (Blackie) pet 2/6 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
Disperse All Uric Acid Troubles. 


RADICATE the excessive OITWICH BRINE 
yi — Foanag — your CRYSTALS are pre- 
»stem efore you ecome = : 

the rmanent victim of Rheu- pared from the original springs, 
matiam, Govt, Sciatica, Lum- and sold in convenient and in- 
hago, or Arthritis. One hot expensive form for use at 
bath in which Droitwich Brine home. Medically recommended, 
Crystals have been dissolved they may be used with safety 
will give you instant relief— as the simplest and most 
a short course will complete pleasurable treatment for all 
the cure. Urie Acid troubles. 

SEND 2/6 TO-DAY FOR A TRIAL BAG TO 

WESTON & WESTALL. Lid. (Dept. 29j), 16 Eratoheap, London, E.C.5, 
who deliver Carriage Paid to any address in Great Britain. 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLSORN BARS, 
ae Cc. Ve 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 


HOUSE MISTRESS required in April for DOMESTIC TRAINING HOUSE 
(22 students). Must offer practical experienee of Housekeeping and of the teaching 


of Domestic Subjects. 
Apply -— to HEAD-MISTRESS, stating age, qualifications, and salary required, 


COMMI TTEE. 


gor THEN D- ON - SEA EDU ( ‘ATION 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. E. LEWIS. 

WANTED in January: SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Honours Graduate 


(Cambridge or O» xford preferred) with Secondary School experience. Training 
desirable. Good salary (with rising scale) to well qin. ~ Mistress. 
. BARROW, Secretary. 
TENT EDUCATION ~ GCOMMITTER. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER 
REQUIRED in January, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS weil qualified to teach 
Mathematics. Salary according to the revised scale, with annualincrements. Apply 
as soon as possible to the Head-Mistress, Miss CHAPMAN, County School for Girls, 
Maison Dieu Road. 
FRAS. W. 


CROOK, Secretary. 


October, 1917. 





SHE FE ‘TTELD 
SHEFFIELD CITY 
WANTED, January next, a RE SIDE NI WOMAN TUTOR in GEOGRAPHY ; 

also to help in the supervision of the students’ practice in Elementary Schools. 
Commencing salary £130, rising by annual increments of £10 to ¢200 per annum. 
Forme of application, which should be returned as early as possible, may be obtained 

from the undersigned. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


‘TRAINING COLLEGE. 


‘ITY OF 
U 


G. 8. BAXTER, Secretary. 
Education Office, SheMeld. 
October 16th, 1917. 
LECTURES, &o. 
bh UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vice-Chancelior: W. RIPPER, D.Eng., D.8c., M.Inst.0.B., J.P. 


EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The following Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of £100 per annum and 
tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships open to men and wothen who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginn ing of the University Session in which they enter 
the University. 

(b) Two Scholarships restricted to the “* sons of workmen earning dally or weekly 
wages and foremen of workmen and ma 

An examination for the above Scholarships. will be ‘held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 31st. 

Full particulars of these Scholarships may be ne fre 

M GIBBONS, Registrar. 


TRAINING 





BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIJONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 


T= 


ADDISON, MP. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
Acting Principal : 
Miss H. C. GREENE. 


Vice-Principal : 
iss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind In England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientifie Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The rsé extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massa; and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 


beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October. Barthes particulars on application to shone SECRETARY 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principa!, Mies STANSFELD. Students are 
rained in this Colloge to become Teachers Gywnasties in Colleges and Schools. 
= course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
F.R.G.8., sod Mis. ALEXANDER The Bhatt consioes feds ——~ 


Separate Course, Sick-Nurst en 
cath Stade Seodents nts gots ne Hee residence. Medical aepervision: 


rouies ns pri R¥ Viscount Gladutons the Hoa. 
Do Wurther 1 yartidtlars from the SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Bt 

Hon, Sir William LL.D. ; en oat . ©. G. Montefiore, M.A 
Mr. Arthur G. tne "Pact MA=s Scholarshi ips ana = 
Fund, apply to Princlpal, Miss E LAWRENCE. 
FOR WOMEN. 


ARDENING Essentially ractical treinizig, 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
Se. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Courses may 
—_ any date. 
llustrated Prospectus | of _RIDL EY- PEAKE, Udimore, _hear Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for 


women. Extensive ra glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full eoretical 
instruction. Botany by B. Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekee ping, 
Marketing, Fruit- preserving. —For illustrated te apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking, 
Ocabulary, Voice Production, Reciting, Pronunciation, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include Members of both Houses of Parliament, barristers, and others. 

Also CORRESPONDENCE TUITION by arrangement. 

Three pe Text- Books (by | post 12s, a, inclusive). Mr. 0. Seymour, 446 Strand, London. 

[PACE ‘HING or School (non-resident), London or 
country, b Educated Gentlewoman. English literature and history. Would 

coach adult. ighest references.—Box 821, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, 

Cuend, Londte; W.C. 

‘GIRLS’ 


| ) DGBASTON 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Seah. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT roe BOYS” SAND GI 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| Fickle’ SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


the 
Splenic fm ay 
Remedial G 














Private 


SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 


IRLS. 


Prospectus on appli ation to. Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. 7 Grayshott. 
RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


E 
J Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees mederate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Prin ipal. 


ms. i es a Se 8 


SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn 


Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
ANSDOW NE 


Head- Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX 
HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., 


W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, 





CHO oO EE. 





M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
and Painting. _ prepare. | 
1 


for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
| i I G H F [ E L Ds 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele. ““ Watford 616.” 


T. MARGARET’S CHOOL, HARROW. 
kD Prospectus on a plication to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

el. : 470 Harrow. 








Oyu EENWOO D, EASTBOURN E .—Prineipats : Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—Pirst-rate 

Modern Education. Premises specially built for @ School. Large Playing-ficlds aad 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Mises LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 


YROWBOROUGH, SUSSE X.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Viet.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENN ELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). — penage ‘ bus on appli ‘ation. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents shonid write for this 
book, which contains in a coneise form the new Regulations, with full ihustrated 
descrjption of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Oshorne and Dartmouth.— Pubiica- 
tion Dept.), GIEV ‘VES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, Ww. 





{ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
dae College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1018. 
13$ up to 15. Terms £80 per — Apply Messrs. DEVITT and 


Oe Wena 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 


J,\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev, F. 3, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physica! 
Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
bk xhibitions tor Sons o! of Officers and Cle rey: 


SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 
M.A,—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Sueceasiv! preparation for Senior School and for Navy 
-, artments: Preparatery for Boys under the 


Assistant-Master at Rugby Schoo! 
Drill compulsory for the whole schooi. 
fives courts, swimming bath, &e. 


BERKHAMSTED 
H. GREENE 
Scientific and Medical Life 
The School is organised in three 





Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 





ant Senior 13-19. Each Department has 


age of 103, Junior for Boys 1%} t 
vpply HEAD-MASTER 


separate houses, teaching, life and ¢ s 
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BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public Schooi Education. THE 
a ualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxfor ne BELG AN Cc Oo 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, é&c. ss 
0 ‘ball, Gone Oe entice, Swimming, "Rowing g, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance i RED R 


(Registered under War Charities Act.) 
Patron: H.M. The QUEEN of tho BELGIANS. 


President: Baron C. GORFINET 


FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED 


for the maintenance of existin: > and Ambulances. One of the Hospitals ig 
situated immediately behind the = line, enabling both BELGIAN and BRITISH 
wounded to be promptly and skilfully treated. 
A New Hospital 

is BADLY NEEDED on the Flanders Front. 

Belgium being still in the grip of the enemy, the bulk of the Belgian Nation are 
pone to support the work of the Belgian ed Cross. The Committee therefore 

vals to the British Nation for gencrous help so that the wounded soldiers of the 

he gian Army, which did so much to stem the onrush of tho German Armies in the 
cody days ‘the War, shall receive the fullest care and attention. Please send a 
donation to the Hon. Treasurer, 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, MANSION HOUSE, E.c. 
Gifts in kind — be forwarded to Headquarters (of the Anglo- — Cc ‘omanittes), 

28, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE WAYSIDE ‘CROSS SOCIETY, 


PRESIDENT: The EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 


Foot 
Scholarships July. '—Apply Ww. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Oo V E R Cc  & 2B GS. . 
TEMPORARY REMOVAL TO LEAMINGTON. 
For the duration of the War, the bee mye have taken the premises formerly 
occupied by Leamington Colloge, and recently enlarged. 
Communications for the HEAD-MASTER ‘should be addressed 


Lea mington 8 pa. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &o. 


4 he TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies qiaty prepared for Journalistic 
Excellent introductions given. 





to Dover College, 











and Seerctarial work. Ceurse from any date. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 1, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 

writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ residence 
im Paris—Univ ersity certificate). 


UTHORS.—We are open “to consider MSS. for ‘publication ir in 
pamphlet or book form,—Submit for considcration to THE LITERARY 
FURL CO., 18 Berners Street, London, WwW. i. 


SGHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and = by arqding full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rango 
— 











This Society has been formed with the object of furthering the erection in our own 
country of those Wayside Crosses and Calvaries which are so familiar to the traveller 
in foreign landa. 
of fees, &c.), to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
| ene staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


The present time is thought peculiarly appropriate for the revival of this ancient 
practice, of which so many beautiful instances stiil remain to us. The sight of ths 
shrines and croase: in Franco and Flanders standing so often unscathed in tho mids} 


Offces—158-162 OXF - 7 ST REET, LONDON, Ww. 1. Telephone—1136 Museum. of ruin has made a deep impression on the minds of many of our soldiers, and it is 
= = ~ belicved that here in England, whether as memorials to tho fallen or simply as 

CG HOICE oO F sc H O Oo L s A ND T U TORS recalling the great fact of our Redemption, their appeal would be no less. 
Advice free of charge will be Ft; by Tt Is desired to extend the scope and membership of the Society, and those interested 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, er G AND be 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRES SES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications aye qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familicz. 
NO CHARGE FORK REGISTRATION. 


QCHOOLS ror BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCLIOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTILY INFORMATION, 

‘The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rou; 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 


are invited to write to the Secretary, at tho Society's Office, 8 Doan’s Yard, 
miaster, 8.W. 1, for further particulars. 


West- 


é ’ ‘ 
Who wear K Boots to-day? 


British and Allied Officers 
and Men on every front. 


h idea of fees should be given. 
‘annon Street, London, L.C. 4. 








Food Controller—6 — uality, Berry or Ground, 11s, carriage paid, 

_ 10 ‘The ‘Crescent, Tower Hille London. E.C. 3, Women Workers on 
| EST and diet for Nerves and Indigestion. Try a month of land and in factory. 
ph skilled treatment. Competent advice. Comfort and privacy. Large 

Apply MATRON, Lady Margaret Nursing Home, mU pper Tulse Hill, 8.W. 2 Men and Women every- 





REGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and Is illustrated.—™ r. A. V. STO REY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical A: jiation, Ltd., “a2 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C, 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London.” Telephone : 1354 Gerrard. 


PAQUITABLE | REVERSIONARY INCEREST SOCIETY, 

4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
VURCHASES REVER IONS and = INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2 


= CA rm 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ir1sx Pornt, Laameon. Ir1su 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from tt the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. C Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
SAR is cosy 


—_ ia all textures and s 


where who know the worth 
it. 


of a ‘K’ and get 





Soft Delicate ena Sooth 
pe the Melodious Spinet of | Oa 


\ THEENIC Woven UNDERW 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. 
Write for patterns ani Atheonie 

Dept. 27, At eenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


 RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 38. on gold, 88. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN rn CO., 604 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 


RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to — — —. Highest market value guaranteed, If offer 
not acrepted, goods sued ties ree. Strictly genuine. 
8. CANN & CO, ‘toa MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. Estd. 1850. 


‘FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by willing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
explains ‘ clearly the value of any artificial t 
. LEWIS, , 20 LONDON STREET, *SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to a full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Meaars. BROWNING, instead to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 

per return or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years. 


4 REE.—£50 PRIZE OFFER and copy of ““ HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” /. while learning).—Apply “ EDITORIAL” 
(G. » 22 cueneery Lane, London, W.C. 


, durable and 
tn zea direct from tho 
3. 


OZ. FOILED PACKETS ¥7 
Also in loz & 402. Pkts 


ROS HILL LTO 
LONDON 


& e SUPER SISANGrvS 
pinet Siegi 2S 2OberV2 





————————— ee 


OOKS. —McFall’s Beautiful ‘Children, 8s. ; McCarthy's Irish 





= : —— — Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; Jebb’s Small Holdings iJ Bageat, 3s, 6d. ; 
APPEAL Sands’ History of the Harlequinade, {coloured plates, 12s. 243, ; Ransome’s 

S. Book of Love, 5s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; B. Yeats’ Collected Work, 8 vols., £2 158.; 
VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE} Georae Moore's The Brook Kerith, “uP. Signed by the Author, £2 10s.; Works 


Francis Ey pel 8 vols., 1st Edit., £1 15s.; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse and 
other Studies, 2 vols., 15s.; Flying Fame, set “ A,” by Hodgson, Stephons, Jackson, 
Honey wood, &e., very rare, £10 10s. ; Cuala Press Broadsides, complete set, £4 4s. ; 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALpany MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. THe KINo. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitroy, 


Treasurer; Tae Eakt or Harrowsy. 





MacDonagh, Thomas Campton = the Art of English Poetry, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, £3 8 000 books in stock. Catalogues on application.— 
EDWARD Ba BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright. Street, Birmingham. 





OOK - BARGAINS .-—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 


in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, History, Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 





H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 59-57 Wigmore Street, W, 1. 
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ADDING NEW WORDS 





TO THE DICTIONARY 














The coining of new words has proceeded with vigour during the 
past three years, and it is evident that the present conflict will | 
surpass its predecessors in its enrichments of the English dictionary. 

For the literary student particular interest invariably attaches to 
words thus evolved from the emotions and events of a time of great | 
stress; they are amongst the most instructive units of a language. 
Many « missing link of history has been supplied by the diligent 
study of familiar words and phrases. Amongst recent additions | 
there is one of outstanding interest. For various reasons wa are | 
justified in regarding it as the most important of all our recent 
lingual innovations. It is ‘‘ Pelmanism.” 

Thore ara possibly a few persons who, in their aloofness from things | 
comm>rcial, carefully avoid even a casual glanc? at the business columns 
of the daily newspapers; and to such as tho39 ‘+s Pelmanism’’ may bo 
unknown. The majority of readers of the Spectator, however, will have 
frequently remarked the word in the announcements by the Pelman 
Institute which have from tims to time appeared in the Spectator. These 





will recognize it as of great significance in relation to that effort for greater | 


efficiency which is now making itself manifest amongst all classes of 
business and professional men and womon. ‘‘ Pelmanism’’ is unques- 
tionably playing a wonderful part in this upraising of our national standard 
of efficiency. 

But there is some danger lest what we may term the “‘ higher values”’ 
of Pelmanism bo lost sight of in its familiar association with business and 
professional work. The purpose of this present announcement is to 
direct the attention of the literary and intellectual world to other phoses 
of Polmanism. 

Here is a soundly scientific system of practical psychology which is, 
by universal consent, recognized as infallibly successful in the education 
of the brain. ‘‘ Infallibly’’ is a dangerous word to use; but it may be 
confidently employed when speaking of the Pelman System of Mind 
Training. There is no case upon record in which conscientious study and 
application of its principles has failed to produce tangible results in the 
direction of development and betterment of mentality—this equally in 
the case of the most intellectual and best-educated types of men and 
women and those of inferior attainment. 

It is clear that the utility of the Pelman System is not limited to business ¢ 
or professional life and work. Far from it. Investigation shows that it 
is, indeed, phenomenally successful when adopted by the leisured and 
cultured classes, 

A brief extract from a letter may be quoted here which emphasises 
this; it was recently received from a “ Pelmanist’’ who was obviously 
ammember of one of our great Universities. Inthe course of his commenda- 
tions of the Pelman System he says :— 

** It inculcates a clear, thorough, courageous method of playing the 
game of life—admirably suited to the English temperament, and 
should prove moral salvation to many a business man. * Success,’ 
too, would follow—but I consider this as secondary.” 

High praise, indeed, for a course of study which is, at the samo time, 
proving itself of unexampled value to other men and Women as @ means 
of enabling them to increase their incomes largely and to secure other 
material advantages. 

Here is another letter, not less remarkable :— 

‘** Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not earned. My 
object in studying the Pelman method was not, therefore, in any way a 
professional one, but simply to improve my memory and mental capacity, 
which, at the age of 50, were, I felt, becoming dull and rusty. 

** I have found the Course not only most interesting in itself but caleu- 
lated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and alertness to one’s mind, 
which is just what most people feel the need of at my age.” 

** Pelmanism”’ is, in fact, an intellectual force of the first order, and no 
brain-using class can afford to ignore its potentialities. Psychology is 
by no means a new science, but in ‘‘ Pelmanism"’ it may be said to have 
reached the practical stage and become as definite a means of exercising 
and strengthening the faculties of the mind as physical drill is of developing 
the muscles of the body. 

A synopsis of the 12 lessons of the Pelman Course will serve to convey 
some idea of the scope covered, and each of the lessons, it should be noted, 
is accompanied by appropriate mental exercises of so attractive a nature 
that most Pelmanists describe them as “‘ fascinating.’’ From these the 
benefit derived is so distinct that quite a considerable proportion of 
Pelman students report material progress even after the first lesson! 

The Course is given entirely by Correspondence. 


Lesson I.—Introductory. 


What the Course Covers—Causes of Mental Inefficiency—Defective School 
Methods—14 to 25 ; Critical Years—Age in relation to Mental Efficiency 
T'oo little Brain Work—The Fulfilment of Desire—Confidence and Work 
—The Value of Mental Efficiency—The Relation of Mind and Body—Is 
the Mind a Function of the Brain ?—Memory and Efficiency—Impreasion 
—Retention—Recollection—Health and Mind—Sleeplessness —Overstrain— 
Rest—‘* Don’ts"’—Perception Exercises. 


Lesson II.—Human Energy. 


The Mental Power House—Human Energy—What is your Work ?— 
Interest-power—Environment—Defective Energy—Originating Energy—Aim 
v. Wish—Energy develops Ability—And formulates Character—Lack of 
Energy—Its Causes—Energy and Knowledge—What Psychologists say— 
Thoughts on Force—Method of Self-Analysis—And Self-Drill—* Don’ts"’ 
—Memory Training—The Long Memory—Conscious and Sub-Conscious 
Memory—Perception Exercises. 


Lesson III.—Knowledge and the Senses. 


The Senses and Mental Efficiency—Sensation and Perception—Sub- 
conscious Action—Animal and Human Senses—Relative Value of the Senses 





—Priority of Sight and Hearing—Value in Culture and Ari—‘ Form” 





Memory—On Observation—Sense Values—Training left to Chance—The 
Buyer's ‘* Eye’'—Correct Inferences—Accuracy and Speed—How to 
Remember Names and Faces—Sound and Spelling—‘ Don’ ts’’— Perception 
Exercises—Analysis in Business—A Doctor's Special Methods—Recalling 
Lost Ideas—Three Mental Laws—Intuition and Memory. 


Lesson IV.—Tne PELMAN Laws of Mental Connection. 


The Stream of Thought—The Mind-wanderer—Connected Thinking— 
Connected and Unconnected Ideas—-The Natural Chain of Thought—The 
Analysis of Classification—Prtman Laws of Inherent Connection; of 
Opposition ; of External Connection and of Similarity of Sound—Classifica- 
tion Applied—Repetition and Translation of a word “ Series’’—Mind- 
wandering—Failufe to Inhibit—Recollection of Isolated Facts—*‘' Mne- 
monics ’’—Legitimate Artifice—‘* Don’ ts,”’ 


La33on V.—Will-Power and Habit. 


Will and Obstinacy—The Motive Force—The Weak-willed Man— 
Volcanic Will—Will as Dependent on Thought and Feeling—The ‘Formation 
of Habits—Right T'hought and Right Feeling mean Right Action—Resiat- 
ance and Aggression—How the Expert works easily—* Can’t"’ and *“‘Can”’ 
—The Education of the Will—A Daily Record—Autosuggestion—Other 
iy of Suggestion—Use in Education and Business—Rutes for Suggestion 
—** Don'ts,” 


Lesson VI.—-Concentration. 


Attention—Spontaneous and Voluntary—tInterest means Success— 
Interesting the Child Mind—Training Attention—Classification and Defini- 
tion— What is a Shaddock ?—Agreements and Differences—The ‘‘How”’ of 
Classification—History— Botany—Definition—Secure all the Differences—- 
James on Voluntary Attention—Diagram of Mind-wandering—The ‘* Mere 
Glance'’—External and Internal Conditions of Conecntration—Business 
Values— Don’ts’’—Concentration Exercises. 


Lesson VII.—How to Originate Ideas. 


Thinking, Feeling, Willing—How they are in turn predominant—Mental 
Powers: their Order of Development—Originality—Three Specimens— 
Analysis—Sympathy—On being Mentally Sensitive—Imagination—Seeing 
with the Mind’s Eye—-Method of Training—Importance of Analogtes— 
Value of a Working Theory—A Tea Illustration—Think for Yourself— 
Unsuspected Abilities—‘‘ Don'ts '’—Exercises. 


Lesson VIII.—How to Doai with Facts and Figures. 


The Brain does not Originate—Brain Fag—Catenation—Two Important 
Rules—Examplea of Catenation—Recalling Names—A Shopping List— 
Foreign Words—The Personal Element—How Catenation Supersedes Itsel{ 
Use in Learning Languages—Figures—Remembering Dates—The Figure 
Alphabet—Sounds, not Letters—Homologues and their Uses—Playing Card 
Memory—The Knight’s Tour on the Chess Board—English Kings—Vigure 
Sentences— Wireless Telegraphy Phrases—Telephone Numbera—‘' Don'ts” 
—Imagination Exercises. 


Lesson IX.—The Hygiene of Study. 


Circulation and Oxygenation—Semi-conscious States—A Healthy Brain— 
—Physical Evxercisea—Relieving Muscular Fatigue—Constipation—The 
Dangers of Aloohol—Sleep—Dreams—Their Causes—Their Influence— 
Value of Day Dream3;—Distraction—Physical Conditions of Study—Bodily 
Position—E ffects on Memory—Headache—Eyesight—Inspiration : how 
induced—The Mastery of Books—A Book Reviewer's Questions—Reading 
and Memory Power—On Marking Books—The Student's Method— Music 
Memory: Visual, Analytical, Emotional, and Auditory—* Don'ts,” 


osson X.—Self-Expression. 


Impression and Expressieon—Self-ex pression Develops Ability—Conwersa- 
tion—Three Advantages—Errore to avoid—Discover Personal Interests 
Writing— Review”’ your Books—Pelman Methods Applied, Part I,— 
The Collative Method—English Constitutional History—Magna Charta 
Representative Government in England—Law—Married Woman's Property 
Act-—Libel Acts—Learning Languages—Pronunciation—V ocabularies 
Theology—A Comparative Method—Science and Art—* Don'ts,” 


Lesson XI.—The Art of Reasoning. 


Logic and Truth—Income and Responsibility—A Specious Argument 
Law of Justice—Analogy and its Dangers—Shelving Difficulties—A Picture 
Theatre Scheme—A Popular Objection to Logic—Facts and Inferences 
How Different Opinions Arise—Arguments Based on Authorities—Pelman 
Methods Applied, Part II.—Mathematics—Trigonomelry—Luclid—Tele- 
graphy—Astronomy—Medicine—Engineering—Atomic Weights—Birming- 
ham Metal Gauge—‘ Don'ts.” 


Lesson XII.—The Influence of Mind on Mind. 


Personal Magnetism—The Mind of the Crowd—Unconscious Mental 
Influence—The Feeling of Superiority—Absence of Fear—Courage: The 
Primary Virtue—What is Bluff ?—Sincerity and Enthusiasm—The Success 
Atmosphere—The Positive Outlook—Studies in Self-knowledge—Concluding 
Survey—The Will—The System as a Whole —How to Practise tt—Résumé of 
the Twelve Lessons—A Last Word. 

The Pelman Institute publishes a small book, ‘‘ Mind and Memory,” 
in which Pelmanism is fully explained and illustrated ; and a supplement 
treating of ‘* Pelmanism as an Intellectual and Social Factor.” These 
two publications, together with a reprint of Truth’s Report on the Pelman 
Institute and its work, will be sent, Gratis aud Post Free, to any reader 
of the Spectator who addresses postcard to the Pelman Institute, 
96 Wenham House, Bloomsbury Strect, London, W.C, 1. 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE IS CONFIDENTIAL. 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE - 7 EMERGENCY FUND 


The National Refuges & Training: 
Ship “Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., i7 St. Helen’s Place, London, E.0, 
deint Secretaries: HU. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 














Famine in the 
HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 
CLOTHING to relieve the 






terrible distress of the people Gere 

pr the Holy Land is one Ra fa, eS 

of the UTMOST po ate 
URGENCY. i wish Aad be 





£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). 

FOOD, MEDICINE and CLOTHING are being distributed. Stored goods will 
be sent into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to all | 
in need—Christian, Jew and Arab alike. 

Chairman (Londen), Lt.-Col. Sir Henry MacMahon, G.C.M.G. 
Commissioner in Egypt). 

Hon. Treas., J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the ede Syria and Palestine. 
Relief Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, 3.W. 


&c, (late High 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
8th ANNIVERSARY 
of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY’S 
CENTRAL GATHERING & SALE of WORK, 


CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, 
NOVEMBER 2ist and 22nd, 


in aid of the 


WAR EMERGENCY FUND. 


For information and tickets apply to :— 
Prepenpary Rvuporr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commoniy known as the Grea: ——— “sao ) HOLLOWAY, N. 7, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGAGIES, | 
405 Beds for Sick and Wounded Soldiers and Civilian Patients, 














— = 









HM:.QUEEN 


ALEXANDRA 
appeals for 


Eggs 


WOUNDED 


Marlborough House, 
Pall Mall, 
4th September, 1917. 


As Patron of “The National Egg Collec- 
tion for the Wounded,’ I am rejoiced to 
hear that thirty-three and a-half million 
eggs have already been collected by the 
organisation and despatched to our British 
wounded men lying in the Base Hospitals 
(France) and in our Home Hospitals; and 
I trust that no efforts will be spared by 
anyone connected with this organisation, 
down to the youngest child collector, to con- 
tinue the good work so untiringly and un- 
grudgingly carried out by them in the past. 


(Signed) ALEXANDRA. 





The wounded come first. No one who 
has the means to help can remain deaf to 
Her Majesty’s appeal. The need for more 
eggs is most urgent. No other food can 
take the place of eggs, and many a brave 
man owes his life or his recovery to them. 


PLEASE SEND A 
CHEQUE TO BUY EGGS 


Will you spare £25—or any lesser sum—to supply 
the eggs for the men now fighting for the ridges in 
Flanders ? 


Cheques should be addressed to Horace G. Holmes, 
Esq., J.P., 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C., and be 
made payable to National Egg Collection, London 
County & Westminster Bank, Ltd., Temple Bar. 


Eggs may be sent to any local collecting depot (list 
on application), or direct to the Central Depot, Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, earriage free, by rail. 
Boxes, any size, free on loan. You have nothing to.pay 
for carriage or packing. 


Please send your Eggs, Cheque or Treasury Note 
to-day. 


NATIONAL EGG COLLECTION FOR 








\ THE WOUNDED. / 
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Over 15,000 
Torpedoed 


| Sailors 
in Eight Months 


4 the first eight months of this year alone, fifteen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-four men from 584 Mined and Torpedoed ships have been 
received and cared for, in the hour of their great extremity, at the Homes, 
Clubs and Rests of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society. 
Day after day and night after night, men have been brought in starving, 
frozen, exhausted; sometimes with women and children amongst them ; 
frequently after drifting for days in open boats, withthe dead and the living 


"£950,000 needed 


Please send your Cheque to Lady Jellicoe 











The Society’s workers have often been required to Books and Magazines to the whole of the Naval Auxiliary 
provide at a moment’s notice accommodation, food, cloth- Fleet, Naval Bases, Transports, Minesweepers, Patrol 
ing, boots, money and other necessaries for hundreds of Boats, etc. 
men who had lost everything when their ship was sunk. The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society is actually 

At the official request of the Authorities we are also doing the work—work which is a matter of life and death 
responsible for feeding nearly one thousand Sailor to hundreds of brave men. “Iam perfectly certain,’ 
Prisoners of War in Germany; for a large share in the wrote the Third Sea Lord in a recent message, “ that 
relief of distress among dependents of Seamen killed or hundreds have had their lives saved, both morally and 
disabled on War Service; and for the distribution of | physically, by your work.” 


British & Foreign 


Sailors’ 
Society 


ESTABLISHED 1818. INCORPORATED. 












Donations in aid of the Society's world-wide work should be sent to LADY 
JELLICOE, The Mall House, Admiralty, London, S.W.1. Envelopes 
should be marked Lady Jeliicoe's Fund, and cheques crossed'’ Bank of Engjand."’ 


—= - a 


Ths tling accounts of our Werld- 
ide ae aaaas bene auaat” 
in the Society's iliustrated Maga 
zine, ‘ ‘Che art and Com ass.” 


is —, \v 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
SCHEDULE PRICES 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Established 1875. Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


“The Sister of Literature-Tobacco 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times” 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mi‘d and Medium. 


1D. 1D. 
2 2 


Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobacco is also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


JOIN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.621 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britainand Ireland), Ltd. 


NOW REApy. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the 
October, 1917, Quarterly Supplement of 


THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


which deals fully and frankly with the present 
position and outlook of affairs from the point 
of view of the investor, large or small. The 
Quarterly Supplements contain up-to-date details 
of 100 specially-selected securities, covering the 
whole available field of investment—from National 
War Bonds to Ordinary Shares in Industrial 
Companies—particulars of further investments 
considered worthy of attention, a number of useful 
tables, and hints of value to everyone concerned 
with the remunerative employment of capital. 


The Annual Volume - 


(Published in July.) 


Quarterly Supplements Price 4d, 
(Published Octeber, January, and April.) 


Price 1s, 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd., Investment Bankers, 
57 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘* Spectator.” 


y 


Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ** Srecrator,” 1 Wellington 
| Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
| paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 





| 
| The addross can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
| postcard to the Manager. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 103. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Spectator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any part of the United King- 
dom or the British Forces in France 


Yearly. 





£1 8 2 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. 


£110 6 


| To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
‘* SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


Address 
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John Long’s New 6s. Novels 


New Novel by the late 
ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW 


THE GARMENT OF 
IMMORTALITY 


Alice and Claude Askew, the late well-known collaborateurs, 
have written many successful novels, but none so original 
and compelling as the present one. The publishers are con- 
vinced it will become popular; indeed, it has subscribed so 
well that they are already reprinting. 











———_—_ 


éé 99 A Novel RS than a touch of genius in it- 
By JULIAN HINCKLEY, a new Author. 


¢,* 1st impression sold out before publication. 2nd impression 


at once. 


OTHER NEW 6s. NOVELS READING WELL 


DEAR YESTERDAY 


By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), Author of 
““Moonflower,”” ‘‘I Too Have Known,” “ The Impenitent 
Prayer,” ‘‘ Thy Snake Garden.” 


A MARRIAGE FOR TWO © 


By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “ Rubina,”’ ‘“ Amazement,”’ 
“ Ursula’s Marriage,’’ “ Vain Flirtation,’’ ‘A Modern Sacrifice.” 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S SHOES 


By H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘ The Beloved Premier,” 
“Honour in Pawn," “ Quittance,” “ Evelyn on Thorns.” 








By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


Perhaps not since the author’s popular “ Convict 99” has 
she written so thrilling a novel. 


THE WONDER MIST 
By HENRY BRUCE, Author of “ The Eurasian,” ‘“ The 
Residency,” “The Song of Surrender.” 


ALL THE JONESES 
By BEATRICE KELSTON, Author of “ A Three-Cornered 
Duel,” ‘‘ The Blows of Circumstance,” ‘‘ Seekers Every One.” 





JOHN LONG, LTD. 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


LINES IN VERSE AND FABLE. 
By LORD BRAYE. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d, net. 
Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poems 1887); to Leo XIII.’s recollection of Bible 
reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the writer's 
park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to man’s 
destruction instead of conversion, etc., etc. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 

are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, SPANISH 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. Send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number, with 
full particulars :-— 

THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex 8t., Strand, London, W.0, 2. 


OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epio. 

The Epic of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epic 
of Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. 
The greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 
_——————— ———— = = —[— —— —— SSE 





VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 

Street, W. 1, on ‘Tuesday, October 23rd, and Three following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 
Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising carefully selected Standard 
Works in General Literature, Collection of Modern Works relating to India; Voyages 
and Travels, &c., nearly all in fine bindings, the Property of the late J. D. Mayne, 
Esq., of Shinfield Park, Reading (sold by order of the Public Trustee as Executor) ; 
the Property of Colonel Gerard F. T. Leather, of Middicton Hall, Northumberland, 
including valuable Topographical and Historical Works, with an interesting Collection 
of Books relating to Yorkshire, formerly the pror erty of the owner's grandfather, 
from Leventhorpe Hall, Leeds; the Property of the late Mrs. Louisa Briggs (sold by 


order of the Executors); the Property of W. P. Dando, Esq., of 26 Woodstock 
Avenue, Golders Green, N.W.; the i 


-roperty of J. Hutchiason, Ksq., L Park Crescent, 


Macmillan’s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
Summer. by EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘‘The House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 

The Spsctator.—‘‘ Mra. Wharton's new novel is an admirable piece 
of literature. The simple plot is unravelled with ease and precision, 
- _o passages of description show a keen vision and rare technical 

ill.” 


8 
Christine. by ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

The Guardian.—-“‘ Her letters are full of charm and are evidently 
the expression of a beautiful soul. Her pictures of life in the German 
family with whom she lodged, and the dramatic casting away of their 
mask of frientliness when the war broke out, are vividly and evea 
luridly portrayed.” 

ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
The Romance of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Abridged from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With sixteen Plates in 
Colour, Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decora- 
tions in line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition, Feap. 4to. 103. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies. Demy 4to. 
42s. net. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK. 
Priest of the Ideal. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—‘ A book which many people will find attractive, 
. , . It describes a pilgrimage of Glastonbury, Iona, and other haunts of 
ancient holiness. . , . It is much the best of Mr. Graham's book:.” 


Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of History in King’s College, University of London. 
With Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Oxutlook.—‘‘ One of the best text-books on the subject that 
has been written.” 


A History of the French 


Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., late Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. L., from 
the beginning to 1800. 18s. net. 


About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensi by Ropert MarHew, With Illustrations. 


8vo. 18s. net. 
The Westminster Gazette —“ A handsome volume in which Mr. A. K. 
Cook, who deals with school life at Winchester in six centuries, has 
devoted great pains to the compilation of a most attractive record.”’ 


J. J. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK. 


The Road and the Inn. 
By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of ‘“ The 
Charm of the Road,” &c. With Thirty-two Full- 
Page Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author, and a Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Country Life.—‘ It tells the story of a roving holiday by car on 
English highways and byways—mainly the latter—and chronicles many 
a point of interest overlooked by guide-books. . . . A book full of 
curlous information and antiquarian lore.” 


TheEverlasting Quest: a Poem. 
By HENRY L. WEBB. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. Webb has a narrative and descriptive power 
all his own. This Babylonian poem is rich in fanciful lines.’’ 




















Sermons Preached in 

Westminster Abbey. 
By R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. ds. net. 


Problems of the Self: an Essay 

based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 

University of Edinburgh, March, 1914 By 
JOHN AIRD, M.A., rofessor of Lozic and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Logic as the Science of the 
Pure Concept. 


Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO 
CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
M.R.A.8. 8vo. 14s. net. 


A Defence of Idealism: Some 


Questions and Conclusions. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Spectator —‘‘ A notable cogtribution to modern philosophic 
speculation, well planned, well written, and well thought.” 





; and other properties. 
May be viewed, Catalogues may be had, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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A_ Bright, Vivacious, and Witty Stage Romance 
KANGAROOS IN KING’S LAND 





By MARY MARLOWE (the Australian Actress), 6s. 
Will make you leng for the sunshine 
and scent of the wattle and gum. 
By MARY OPENSHAW. 6s. 
** One of the most interestirig War novels we have had.” 
—Outlook. 


BLACK MAN’S PART IN THE WAR 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, 1s. 6d. net 


THE LAST CRUISE OF THE 
MAJESTIC 


By GEORGE GOODCHILD. From the Log-Book of Ex- 


Petty Officer J. G. Cowre, H.M.S. “‘ Majestic.” 
Is. 6d. net 


“ Written with a fine sense of the adventurous.’’—Scotsman. 


By C,. T. YOUNG. 
“A volume of bright, cheery character-sketches fottnded 
upon observation in a military hospital.’’—Globe. 


Is. net 





Humorous Books by GELETT BURGESS 


MAXIMS OF NOAH 
BURGESS NONSENSE BOOK 
BURGESS UNABRIDGED 

HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





3s. 6d. net 
3s. 6d. net 
3s. 6d. net 


TO BE 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT 
& CO., LTD., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, LONDON, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIOTISM. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATICNAL. 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEILN. 2s. 6d. net. 


“It ‘makes a thoughtful, interesting and suggestive study of 
the causes of the war and the break-up of the older, traditional 
notions of nationality and internationalism, and furthers the 
new movement towards a league of nations and imternational peace 
hy a well-reasoned argument that pleads for a revision Of ali corporate 
ideals, and for refreshed conceptions of patriotism and citizenship.”’ 

—The Scotsman. 


WHAT GERMANY IS 
FIGHTING FOR. 


By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEILN. Is. 6d. net. 


“Sir Charles Waldstein, than whom there are few living men better 
qualified from knowledge of the German country, its statesmen and 
publicists to form an opinion, here gives a succinct and closely 
reasoned synopsis of the aims and evolution of German public 
opinion during the war.”’—-The People. ‘* His book constitutes an 
important war document.”—Punch. 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 4s. 6d. net, 


ARISTODEMOCRACY. 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and Plato. By Sir 
CHARLES WALDSTEDN, Litt.D. With two new Prefaces 
by the author. 


‘“* Few of the many books which the war has called forth merit 
more careful consideration. . . . We know no recently published 
book which will do more to stimulate this social sense.”’-—The Times. 
“It will unquestionably rank as one of the most truly hopeful 
works which the war has produced.”’—New York Times. ‘It isa 
reason for thankfulness that the fruit of a mind so judicial, so well 
equipped, should be issued in a cheap yet complete form.” —Glasgow 
Herald. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 














BROADWAY HOUSE LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 6s. 6d. NET. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNSEEN; 


Examination of the nomena of rituali 
and of the Evidence for Survival atter Benn” 
By Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R:S. . 

In Part IV. is some remarkable evidence on “ Survival After Death” 
obtained independently of any professional medium, supplementi 
in @ most striking manner that-adduced by Sir Oliver Lodge in Rew. 
mond.” Appendix gives suggestions to inquirers who may wish 4 
obtain evidence for themselves. . 


EFFICIENCY METHODS: an Introduction to 
Scientific Management. 
By M. McKILLOP, M.A. and A. D. McKILLOP, B Se., C.E. 


Illustrated, 4s. 6d. net. 

An introduction to the new science of Industrial and Commercial 
Efficiency, which has ylelded such remarkable results in America, 
where the subject is arresting wide attention. 

ARTIFICIAL .DYE-STUFFS: their Nature, 


Manufacture, and Use. 
By A. J. RAMSAY and H. C. WESTON, author of A Manaal 
of Explosives (1s. 3d. net). Iustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLOUR MILLING: a Theoretical! and Practical 
Manual of Flour Manufacture. 


By P. A. KOZMIN, translated from the Russian. With 546 
Illustrations. Large 8vo. 2ts. net. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY COOKERY 


PRACTICE: Over 1,200 Recipes (many new) 
for all homes. 
By Mrs. FRED ARONSON. 
In 1 Vol., 3s. 64. net. 


PEACE PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE. 
By URIEL D’ACOSTA. 3s. 6d. net. 
** A valuable volume, dealing with vital subjects connected with 
the prosperity of the Empire . . . well deserves aiiana. — ll 
— Financier, 


ROUMANIA’S CAUSE AND IDEALS. 
By LEONARD MAGNUS, LL.D., Author of Pros and Cons 
in the Great War (1s. 3d. net) with a Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF MAUNSELL, 
OR MANSELL (MANSEL), AND ITS 
BRANCHES. 


From Original Records and Notes made by Colonel C. A 
MAUNSELL. By Commander E. P. STATHAM, Vol. |, 
with many illustrations by Photogravure, in Colour, and by 
other processes, many of great beauty and of permanent 
historic value. 42s. net, half moroceo. 52s. 6d. net 


ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE. 


In 3 Parts, each Is. 3d. net: 


By ERNEST BERGHOLT. With 45 Illustrative Hands 
played throughout, and copious Notes. 2s. 6d. 


By far the best and cheapest 


NEW RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


The bes' Introduction to the Language. 


FIRST STEPS IN RUSSIAN. 
By J. SOLOMONOFF, Lecturer in Russian to the L.C.C. 


manual, absolutely up to date. 


Commercial Institutes. Illustrated with Russian pictures. 
Large 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
LERMONTOFF’S PCEMS: Russian Texts 


(accented), with Translations, Notes, Biography, 


and Vocabulary. 
By E. N. STEINHART, LL:D., Teacher of Russian, Leeds 
Education Committee. 2s. fd. net. 


MODERN RUSSIAN POETRY: 
(accented) and Translations. 
Edited with an Introduction by P. SELVER. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS: Texts (accented) and 


Translations. gait 
By Dr. LOUIS SEGAL, University of Birmingham. 1s. 
net. 


Texts 


2s. 6d. net. 


6d. 





Kegan Paul’s Elementary Russian Texts. 
Each with Accented Text, Introduction, Copious Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

CHEKHOV: The Chameleon, and four other Tales. 
P. SELVER. 

KRYLOV: Select Fables. Edited by J. H. Freese, m.a. 

LERMONTOV : Bela. Edited by R. Brsxr, m.a. 

RUSSIAN POETRY READER. Edited by H. J. W. Tittyvarp and 
Mme. SBMEONOFF. 

TOURGENIEV: Moo Moo; and the Parish Doctor. 


A. RAFF. 


Edited by 


Edited by 


Others in preparation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED; 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LEMITED. 
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COLLINS’ 


IN. GREAT DEMAND: 


The deeply interesting posthumous chapters of autobiography 
of the late Mr. Henry James : 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure of 
Drawing by W. Rothenstein. 5s. net. 








LIST. 


fe aapheaine 
A second impression of- this remarkable bodk hes been ealled 
for before publication : 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Written by a domestic servant, it is a vivid narrative of her life at home aga 
child, as a tailoress starving in lodgings on six shillings. week at the age of fourteen, 
as a barmaid in a small public-house, as a stewardess on a river steamer, and finally 
as a domestic servant. 


TURGENEV. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONR AD. ExtraCrown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Those interested in Russia and Russian literature—and who now is not ?—will 
welcome this brilliant study by Mr. Edward Garnett. ‘The book is made still more 
interesting by Mr. Conrad's long Foreword, which is a notable contribution to 
literary critici ism. 








The two unfinished novels of the late Mr. Henry James, with their 
famous notes written by the author, are the literary event of the 
A second large edition is almost ready : 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures. 12s. net.. 
“Most extraordinary and fascinating we would not have missed 
them forthe world. : . . Uniquein literature.’ *—The Times. 
“ Thrilling revelations of the workings of an artist's inind.”—7'he Nation. 
“A celestial legacy.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
Captain Brett Young’s book lifts the veil from the East African 
eampaign, and is unanimously acclaimed by the Press as the greatest 
war book of the war. A second large edition is now ready : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


aptain FRANOIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
mt ap, and 30 Illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 
6s. net. 
“One of the best books in the world a magical book.”’—Zveryman. 
“ As engrossing as any romance.’’—The Scotsman. 
“In no invented adventure story could you find more thrilling incidents.” 
—Truth. 
“ Enables the reader to feel warfare as his own experience.” —The New Statesman. 
“It could not have been done better 80 varied, so vivid, and so full of 
the romance of war.”—The Globe. 
“The first war narrative by a soldier whigh, as literature, can compare with 
the best contemporary imaginative work.”—Land and Water. 





~ A second large edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's great war novel 
will be ready in a few days: 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 63. net. 
“A picture drawn from a thousand lives truth and feeling to which 
none can fail to respond.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Missing’ will thrill thousands of readers . for it is a very vigorous 
and very daring exercise in imagination.’ —The Daily Telegraph. 
‘An impression of vehement and tragic earnestness in her country’s cause, of 
med sympathy with the sufferings of her countrymen and countrywomen. 
: One of the strongest stories that she has written.” 
—Sheffield I Daily Telegraph. 


~ Mr. Pickthall’s brilliant novel of the East has won on the success 
predicted for it by the Sheffield Telegraph, and has gone almost at 
once into a second large edition : 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of ‘‘ Safd the Fisher- 
man.’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ His Knights of Araby are poets and princes, doers and dreamers.’’—The Times. 
“*The Arabian Nights, ’ written by a realist.’""—EZveryman 
“The man among living novelists best qualified to do for Arabia what Sir Walter 
Scott did for Scotland.” — Western Daily Mercury. 
“If this novel is not as brilliant a success as anything he has written we shall 
be astonished. "—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
This remarkable book, called by The Times ‘“‘ An Imaginary 
Socrates,’ and by The Morning Post ‘‘A Romance of Education,” is 
being widely read and discussed : 


W. E. FORD: A Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. | 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. not. 


‘An absorbingly intere: sting book, . The modern public schools, ‘ those 
oun and physical tanneries,’ as Ford the elder called them, are being mercileasly 
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criticised on all hands (even by their Sixth Form boys—witness Mr. Alec Waugh’'s 

*The Loom of Youth’). Here is a criticism that is not only destructive but con- | 

structive, a criticism made gently, patiently, with that quiet honesty that is worth | 

a dozen storms of invective.”-—The Observer. } 

* A man of flesh and blood, a genius, but also a gentle humorist, a lover.” | 
-The limes. 


Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account of the Sack of Senlis : 


SENLIS. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Anthor of Ve Diana of Dobson's. 
extra Crown 8vo, with 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It illustrates the devil that is in the Germans, and which»must be exorcised 


if there is ever to be peace in the world.’ Bp ey m8 Sastiet Telegraph. 
‘Senlis 'isac harming z and a stirring book a? 


” 





London : 48 Patt Mall, 8.W.1. W. COLLING, SONS and ¢60., LTD. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Messrs. NISBET beg to call attention to the 
following book:s which they are about to issue. 


Ready 22 October. 
NINE TALES 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


Author of ‘* Realms of Day,” etc. With an 
Introduction by Harotp Cur. 








5s. not. 


LORD LYNMORE’S LIFE: 


The Story of a Strange Crime 
3y IAN ROY. 
ka a 


5s. net. 


THE NEW GIRL 
By DOROTHEA MOORE 


Author of ‘“ A Plusky Schoolgirl,” et 
4s. 6d. not. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
By Captain STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 


New volume in the ‘“‘ Writers of the Day”’ Seriea. 








Is. 3d. not. 


PEACE AND VICTORY 


By Sir JACOB PRESTON, Bart. 





4d. 


Ready 29 October. 


THE CHALLENGE TO 
SIRIUS 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Author of “ Sussex Gorse,”* ete. 








6s. net. 


THOMAS 
By H. B. CRESWELL. 


A really humorous story. 





5a. neb. 


A Book of Meditations, 


THE PATROL OF THE 
ANGELS 


By the Rev. J. F, BRISCOE. 








28. net. 


Ready in Nowm?er : 





Memoirs and Biography. 
MADAME ROLAND 
By Una Bracu (Mrs, Pops-HENNESSyY). 





Illustrated. 


Important as an historical study, it is also a 
deeply moving record of a most romantic career. 
163, net. 


SOME HAWARDEN LETTERS 
(1878-1913) 
idited by Lisze Marca Parcures and 
BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 








Illustrated. 

From the correspondence addressed to Mrs. 
Drew (Mr. Gladstone’s daughter) before and after 
her marriage. 15s. not. 


THE WIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 
(1844-1906) 


Edited by Etizasera Les, with contributions by 





Mrs. C. F. G. MaSTerRMAN, 


Iihustratect. 123.. 6d, nes 


LONDON : NISBET & CO., LPL: 
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NEW POPULAR FICTION 


Illustrated; 5s. net per vol, 


Oe —_ 


AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD’S 


Stirring Adventure Story of Allan Quatermain 


FINISHED 











THE WV MAN FROM Mi MALOBA By Ottwell Binns 
THE RATTLESNAKE By Katharine Tynan 
THE WOMAN WHO WAS NOT By Arthur Applin 
LONESOME HEIGHTS By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE 
By Marie Connor Leighton 


By Mrs. E. de M. Rudolf 
By Paul Trent 

By Wm. Le Queux 

By Headen Hill 


CURTIS & CO. 

THE RULING VICE 

THE SCANDALMONGER 
THE MAN FROM EGYPT 
A GIRL WITH MONEY By Florence Warden 
THE LOST IDOL By A. & C. Askew 


THE SENTENCE OF THE COURT 
By Fred M. White 


By Fergus Hume 
By J. S. Fletcher 
By Maurice Hewlett 


THE SILENT SIGNAL 
MALVERY HOLD 
THORGILS OF TREADHOLT 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE KING’S PEACE 
By Edgar Wallace 


By Guy Thorne 
By Harold Bindloss 


THE POLLUTED CITY 
SADIE'’S CONQUEST 


THE NOVEMBER 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


iS A SPLENDID NUMBER 
It contains 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES 


BY POPULAR NOVELISTS 


SEVERAL POPULAR ARTICLES 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED 
and a number of fine reproductions of the work of 
FAMOUS ACADEMICIANS. 











NOVEMBER WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’s 


1/3 
POPULAR NOVELS 


Cloth. Neat Designs. 
1/3 net, 


Foolscap 8vo. 


Harold Bindloss 
Paul Trent 


Mrs. Daventry’s Mistake 
Gentlemen of the Sea 


The Holy Flower Ii. Rider Haggard 
The Traitors E. P. Oppenheim 
The Pathway Gertrude Page 
A Man and His Kingdom E. P. Oppenheim 
The White Horses Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Delia Blanchflower Mrs. Humphry Ward 
A Lovers’ Tale Maurice Hewlett 
A Prince of Sinners E. P. Oppenheim 
Rainbow Island Louis Tracy 
The Place of Dragons Wm. Le Queux 
When Greek Meets Greek Paul Trent 
A Chateau in Picardy Halliwell Sutcliffe 
The Monk of Cruta E. P. Oppenheim 
The Sign of Silence Wm. Le Queux 
The Great Awakening E. P. Oppenheim 
A Study in Scarlet A. Conan Doyle 
The Dust of Conflict Harold Bindloss 
The Governors E. P. Oppenheim 
Sylvia’s Chauffeur Louis Tracy 
Crossthwaite of Banisdale Harold Bindloss 
The Betrayal E. P. Oppenheim 
The Day of Temptation Wm. Le Queux 
A Lost Leader E. P. Oppenheim 


In White Raiment Wm. Le Queux 


Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown 
I. P. Oppenheim 


Paul Trent 
Edgar Wallace 
Ey P. Oppenheim 


Paul Trent 


The Vow 

Sanders of the River 
The Survivor 
Bentley's Conscience 


Frey and His Wife Maurice Hewlett 
The Borderer Harold Bindloss 
The Crimson Field Halliwell Sutcliffe 
As a Man Lives kK. P. Oppenheim 
A King in Khaki H. K. Webster 
The Wiles of the Wicked Wm. Le Queux 
A Daughter of the Marionis 

E. P. Oppenheim 
The Open Road Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Jeanne of the Marshes E. P. Oppenhe!m 
The Impostor Harold Bindloss 


The Peer and tho Woman E. P. Oppenheim 
An Enemy hath done this 
The Master Mummer E 


Joseph Hocking 
. P. Oppenheim 


WARD, ‘LOCK & co., LIMITED, pained Square, London, E. C. 4, 
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